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Introduction 


P UBLICATION of this special international issue 
on social services in behalf of the family is being 
synchronized with the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, scheduled for August 
25-27 in Minneapolis and devoted to the same im- 
portant international theme. This special issue is also 
appropriate because it is a companion piece to the 
issue of November, 1954, which contained descrip- 
tions and analyses of family systems in sixteen coun- 
tries. These two special issues, the one academic and 
the other applied, properly reflect the membership of 
the National Council on Family Relations, which in- 
cludes both the disciplines interested in studying the 
family and the professions interested in serving it. 
There is another way in which the two special 
issues of Marriage and Family Living are functionally 
related, and it is this: the social services in behalf of 
the family are a product of the family system itself. 
The earlier international issue showed that all over 
the world the family is more and more assuming a 
standard pattern, under the impact of increasing in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, although the rate 
of change is different in different countries. The 
nuclear family of husband and wife and children is 
becoming more and more prominent as the larger 
units, of which they have historically often been 
a part, be they the joint household, the extended 
family group, or the clan, weaken or disappear. The 
nuclear family itself becomes smaller as the birth rate 
drops, and it assumes fewer traditional functions, 
especially fewer economic and protective functions. 
Here, in the decline of these family functions, do 
we have the principal key to the growth of outside 
services in behalf of the family. The family, no longer 
capable of “total” self-help, depends for survival on 
the help of other agencies. In truth, the nuclear 
family is too small and fragile a social unit ever to 
be totally self-reliant. Even when the household econ- 
omy is of the so-called “self-sufficiency” variety, the 
family must from time to time depend on the 
neighborhood and on kinship groups for aid, especi- 
ally in times of stress. The clan is indeed a collection 
of families organized in large measure for purposes 
of mutual aid. But under modern conditions, where 
employment by family members must usually be 
sought outside the family and away from the home, 
the nuclear family is much less able to provide di- 
rectly for its members and to protect them. These 
services must then be furnished by other agencies. 
Where the value system particularly emphasizes family 
responsibility, as in China and Japan, we find that in 
the cities amid the new conditions the family retains 
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many of its functions of mutual aid; but even here 
there are evidences of change, although less rapid, in 
the same direction as in the West. 

The decrease in the protective functions of the 
family has necessitated an increase in such services on 
the part of other agencies, but more is involved than 
just a transfer of functions. What has occurred is a 
tremendous growth of services, so that vastly more 
is done now for the family than in the past it ever 
was able to do for itself. This expansion of social 
services is due to the great growth of scientific knowl- 
edge in areas like medicine, public health, mental 
hygiene, and interpersonal relations. The expansion is 
also due to the great increase in productivity result- 
ing from technological innovations, which give us 
more income with which to support voluntary associ- 
ations and to pay taxes fox social services, 

The trend is away from family services. But what 
the trend is toward depends on the social system that 
exists in a given country. Where the state and in- 
dustry are largely merged, as in the Soviet Union, the 
state provides an unsually large number of social serv- 
ices. In a country like the United States, where 
there is a considerable separation of state and industry, 
industry provides many of the services, especially 
health and recreation. 

The question which agitates many people is 
whether the trend toward the welfare state carries 
with it a lessening of family responsibility. This is 
often viewed with alarm because a cardinal principle 
of family solidarity, as perhaps of all group solidar- 
ity, is mutual regard among the members of the 
group, arising out of a sense of mutual responsibility. 
Yet there are limits to the welfare state. In no 
modern society are parents generally relieved of major 
responsibility for their dependent children or mature 
children relieved of responsibility for their dependent 
parents, where the resources exist to support such 
responsibility. 

This issue of Marriage and Family Living was 
planned in its early phases by Eugene Link in con- 
sultation with Abraham Stone. They drew upon their 
world contacts to build the roster of contributors. 
Professor Link wrote the initial letters to most of the 
contributors, but shortly thereafter he left as a Ful- 
bright Scholar for a year in India; and his duties in 
connection with this special issue were then assumed 
by the regular editor, which explains why this in- 
troduction is written by him. Professor Link has, how- 
ever, provided the foreword which follows. 

M. F. NIMKOFF 
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Foreword 


Some of us in the National Council in recent years 
have stressed the international aspects of family rela- 
tionships. By study tours, research, cross-cultural 
studies, and international family conferences and or- 
ganizations we have sought to counteract any “know- 
it-all” parochialism. It is our hope that this issue 
will highlight further the social context in which 
families live, move, and have their being. And that 
this knowiedge and these insights will make inter- 
national understanding more of a reality. 

There is a great need for an exchange of informa- 
tion and feelings about family life. Last week 
when my wife and I were explaining American family 
behavior to a seminar of University teachers organized 
by the Ford and Fulbright Foundations in Bangalore, 
South India, one young professor boldly stated “Your 
divorce system is repulsive to us in India!” I had 
tried to explain the etiology of divorce, the average 
American's attitude toward it, and toward separation 
and annulment. This made no impression whatso- 
ever. Then I resorted to a device which in spite of 
John and Ruth Useem’s warning to the contrary, I 
have occasionally found useful as a teaching device in 
India, namely, the direct comparing of social problems 
in each country. Hence I frankly compared, “Your 
dowry system, Mr. Shastry, seems most revolting to 
some of us!” Then I described a romantic Ameri- 
can’s attitude toward basing a marriage on jewels 
and property to be given to the groom’s family and 
the hours and even days of haggling this involves. 
Mr. Shastry “hadn't thought of that before.” Out 
of this exchange we both learned. Indians appreciate 
this frankness if they feel we are willing to acknowl- 
edge our problems and difficulties. 

Besides emphasizing the broadening of outlook, 
understanding and unity which this international em- 
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phasis brings to our National Council and its journal, 
I should like to take this occasion to point out che 
contribution a family can make as informal ambassa- 
dors to all countries, but especially to Asia and Africa. 
This project seems so worthy to me that I feel all 
governments should provide and encourage interna- 
tional travel for families. Too many Americans in 
Asia are aloof persons who end up in Westernized 
cities where they find their like and spin around in a 
little web far from the people and their lives. Well 
selected families should go to the hinterland, and 
live with native families. When other peoples see a 
family willing to wear their mode of dress and to 
appreciate their religion enough to worship with 
them, real friendship and mutual understanding 
follows. All the cultural delegations sent by Russia 
and China are superficial compared to the interplay 
of “we groups”—the family ambassadors to families. 
Granted it is difficult to find malleable families 
that can identify well with a new and strange culture, 
nevertheless there are such as attested by some Ful- 
bright professors who in spite of financial penalty 
bring over their families and by the well-known 
Bowles family. Their impact counteracts the harsh 
language and terms of the formal business-interested 
ambassador. Word spreads of the “friendly foreign- 
ers” into all the hamlets and villages around. 
Finally, may I thank my friends Dr. Abraham 

Stone and Dr. David Mace, renowned family inter- 
nationalists, for their suggestions on persons to invite 
to present papers in this issue. To their friends and 
mine who have responded with an article, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation. 

EUGENE P. LINK 

Rangoon, Burma 

May 26, 1955 
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The Status of Women Throughout the World 


Extracts from a talk by DR. SOPHIE GRINBERG-VINAVER* 


IN THE Middle Ages in Europe the rule was 
introduced according to which marriage reduced 
the woman to a position of a minor under the 
guardianship of her husband. Since that time 
the relationship of husband and wife has been 
governed in a great number of countries by the 
concept of husband as head or chief of the 
family. His marital power in its widest sense 
consisted and still consists roughly of three 
main elements. One comes from the Roman 
Law and it is still true in many countries that 
under the Roman Law the husband has the de- 
cisive say in all matters concerning the common 
life of the spouses. Now this is a very sweep- 
ing statement. To give you an example, this is 
the power which gives the husband the right to 
determine where the family will live, in what 
style they will live, etc. The second element is 
the power of the husband over the person of 
his wife. By virtue of this power, a husband 
represents his wife, for example, in legal pro- 
ceedings. The wife cannot sue or defend in 
court without being assisted by or at least au- 
thorized by her husband. In old law, this 
power also gave the husband the right of mod- 
erate punishment over the person of his wife 
but that power does not exist any more, at least 
not in advanced countries. The third element 
is the power over the property of the wife. 
A question was raised here yesterday whether it 
was true that a woman who owned property 
before marriage was dispossessed of all powers 
over that property by the fact of her marriage. 
It is true in a great many countries and I am 
going to discuss that aspect of the situation a 
little later. I mentioned the word guardianship 
in the beginning. You are familiar with that 
term with respect to the authority of parents 
over children. Both parents or one of them or 


* These extracts are from a talk given by Dr. Grinberg- 
Vinaver at the 17th annual Groves Conference on Marriage 
and Family Living, Purdue University, April 30, 1954. Dr. 
Grinberg-Vinaver, a former member of the Paris Bar, is 
Secretary of the Commission on Status of Women of the 
United Nations. 
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in the absence of parents another person is the 
guardian of a child and exercises all sorts of 
rights and assumes all sorts of responsibilities 
in this connection. The same is true of the 
right and responsibility of the husband with 
respect to the wife, but there is one essential 
difference. Whereas the guardianship of 
minors serves the interest of the minor, the 
marital power serves primarily the interest of 
the husband and this is a most important differ- 
ence in my opinion. I think the best proof of 
it is that none of the safeguards which have 
been established to protect the minor against 
mishandling of his interest by his guardian 
applies in the case of the woman who is subject 
to the marital power of the husband. 

The concept of husband as head or chief of 
the family is very far from being uniform in all 
the countries where this concept exists. In 
some countries it involves the full exercise of 
powers and the full assumption of duties of a 
head of a clan or a unit. In some other coun- 
tries, the husband is the nominal head of the 
family because traditionally a family must have 
a head or a chief. A family without a chief 
is inconceivable traditionally in a great number 
of countries. But in these countries the powers 
and responsibilities of the husband are not un- 


‘limited any more. He is the head, but like a 
- constitutional monarch, there are some restric- 


tions on his powers. In other countries, there 
is no provision in the law as to who is the 
head of the family but the husband still has 
most of the attributes of the head. In still 
other countries we observe a process of transi- 
tion; the question is unsettled. It is very inter- 
esting to observe what happens then. There 
I think I should give you a concrete example. 

Let me take Germany. Germany was a coun- 
try where only quite recently the concept of the 
husband, head of the family, was fully applied 
by the Civil Code and by the Courts. Under 
Hitler that conception was enhanced and was 
part of the Hitler doctrine, the wife being 
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relegated to the kitchen and to the care of the 
children. A constitution was adopted in the 
Western Republic of Germany two years ago, a 
constitution called the Basic Law of Germany, 
which proclaimed full equality of the sexes in 
all fields without any specification. There was 
also a provision in the Basic Law saying that 
legislation had to be brought into line with this 
provision of the constitution before 31 March 
1953. If no new legislation to that effect was 
enacted, the old legislation would become ob- 
solete, would be repealed as a matter of course. 
The legislators went to work. They worked 
for over a year; they could not get together 
on how to solve this terrible problem, how to 
reconcile equality in the constitution with the 
power cf the husband, head of the family in 
the home. There was a bill before the Parli- 
ament saying that there would be equality but 
in case of disagreement the husband would de- 
cide. That was a very interesting solution but 
not quite in line with the constitution. The 
question came before the Constitutional Court 
of Germany which delivered an opinion on 18 
December 1953. A woman. judge sat on that 
Court. I had the honor of meeting her and she 
told me the story. They wrote an opinion say- 
ing that the constitution made it mandatory to 
repeal all discriminatory laws and for the courts 
to apply the principle of equality in the absence 
of any new law. The constitution is the only 
text now that applies to all marital matters. 
This is one way of making progress towards 
equality. Of course, one must think, that Ger- 
man judges must be very good judges in order 
to be able to apply in each particular case that 
sort of legislative provision. 

There are other countries where the concept 
has disappeared smoothly in recent years with- 
out a jump like that, without decision by consti- 
tutional courts but simply by evolution and by 
progress. The consequence is that equality has 
been achieved without the sacrifice of the unity 
of the family. The best example of countries 
of that type, I think, are the Scandinavian coun- 
tries where married women are really and truly 
equal to their husbands in all family matters, 
property rights, etc. According to my informa- 
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tion statistics show that in countries where this 
equality has been achieved there is no increase 
in marital cases before the courts, no more dis- 
agreements between the spouses, but I would 
say rather less. There is rather a decline in the 
court dockets in this particular field. There- 
fore, I think that those who advocate the unity 
of the family at the price of the sacrifice of the 
woman’s personality possibly don’t have a very 
strong case. Of course, the husband, head of 
the family, is a concept and the contents of this 
concept are much more important than the 
definition which I have tried to give you very 
briefly. The contents of the concept can be de- 
termined by the respective rights and duties of 
the husband and the wife during marriage or 
rather by the effect of the marriage on the status 
of the wife. What happens when a man and 
woman get married? Nothing happens to the 
man. He remains exactly as he was. The 
wife’s legal status, however, undergoes a drastic 
change. She changes her name. That is a 
very common usage and I have heard of no 
complaints on that subject. If she wants to 
retain also her maiden name, there is no diff- 
culty, no harm. It is just more convenient to 
have both spouses use the same last name. 
When you are asked for information about 
yourself, you are asked for your name. This 
is changed for the woman. You are asked for 
your age and that is not changed. Then 
you are asked about the domicile. The domicile 
does change for a woman when she marries 
and the domicile is a very important element 
of the legal personality of the individual. You 
know, because that is also the case in most 
states of the United States that a woman, upon 
marriage, loses her own domicile and acquires 
that of her husband. In many countries (not 
in the United States but in all the countries of 
the British Commonwealth, for example) she 
does not have any domicile of her own as long 
as she remains married. When her husband 
chooses to change his domicile, the domicile of 
the wife automatically follows that of her hus- 
band. Now you will probably ask what is the 
harm. Are not husband and wife supposed to 
live together anyway? There is a great deal of 
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harm. First of all, I think that distinction 
should be made between domicile and residence. 
A domicile is a legal concept with all sorts of 
consequences, particularly in common law coun- 
tries. The whole personal status of the indi- 
vidual is governed by the law of the place of 
domicile. In other words, if I am domiciled 
in the United States, it is American law that 
applies to me even though I may be French 
or British or have any other nationality. And 
that is very serious. All your civil rights and 
duties are determined by the place of domicile. 
In Anglo-Saxon countries when a husband de- 
serts his wife he of course changes his domi- 
cile because he has left the marital domicile, 
and the wife has no way of suing him for 
divorce because she does not know where his 
domicile is and what is the court that has juris- 
diction. She has no domicile, and that is a very 
tragic situation. In many countries recently, 
such as in some States of Australia, acts have 
been enacted to eliminate this particular cause 
of hardship because there were so many women 
separated de facto from their husbands, aban- 
doned but unable to sue for divorce. 

Residence, of course, should be common in a 
normal marriage, but I think that it is sur- 
prising to see that under the law of most coun- 
tries a wife can establish a separate residence 
while she cannot have a separate domicile. You 
would think that it should be the other way 
around, I think that common residence is vital 
to a happy marriage but the common concept of 
domicile is not. Actually there is no law in 
most countries that would prohibit a wife from 
establishing a separate residence. There is no 
law that would compel her by force to go back 
to the husband's residence, but she cannot have 
a legal domicile of her own and, in my opinion, 
this is a very serious discrimination against 
women. 

Another factor of the legal status of the 
individual is his nationality, his citizenship. 
This is something that is cherished by every in- 
dividual, There is a great attachment to his or 
her country. When a woman marries a man 
of a different nationality, in a great number of 
countries she loses her own nationality and 
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automatically acquires her husband's. I know 
of no greater hardship for certain persons than 
the automatic change of nationality without a 
woman having the right to say no if she wants 
to keep intact her ties with her country of 
origin, although she can love a man from 
another country. She cannot do it, and in some 
cases the hardship is even greater because under 
her law she loses her nationality when she 
marries a foreigner but under the law of her 
husband’s country she does not acquire his and 
then she becomes stateless, a person without 
nationality, without protection from any State, 
without tie with any country. These cases have 
arisen time and time again. Of course, it also 
happens in some cases that the wife has two 
nationalities because under her law she would 
not lose hers and under the law of her husband 
she would -acquire his automatically. This is 
not a great hardship but it is not always con- 
venient and not always pleasant. To my mind, 
the choice of nationality should certainly be a 
matter of intention, of will of the party con- 
cerned. 

The United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women has been particularly inter- 
ested in this question of nationality and has 
done a great deal of work on it. We have 
published a book on the nationality of married 
women explaining the various situations and 
giving the texts of laws of the various countries. 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
thinks that the time has come for an inter- 
national treaty on that subject which would at 
least eliminate the automatic character of the 
change of nationality by the woman who 
marries a foreigner. There exists a Convention, 
the Montevideo Convention, which goes back 
to 1933 and which has several signatories 
among Latin American states and the United 
States. That Convention states that there shall 
be no distinction based on sex in matters of 
nationality. It is an excellent text but a very 
broad one and we find that most countries of 
the world are not prepared to accept it. We 
have conducted a sort of survey.’ We sent a 
similar text for comments to the various Govern- 
ments of the countries who are members of the 
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United Nations and the reply was no, we cannot 
have that. We would have to change our 
legislation because we are prepared to give our 
nationality to the wife of a national but we are 
not prepared to give it to the husband of a 
woman national who may be a dangerous or un- 
desirable person. We need more information 
about that and therefore we do make a distinc- 
tion in the field of nationality, but it is all in 
favor of the woman because we give her our 
nationality. This is a concept, of course. Na- 
tionality of the country is a favor but only if the 
person wants it. Certainly it is not a favor for 
the person who wants to keep her nationality. 
However, it is quite obvious that Governments 
are not ready; in order to have an instrument 
which would protect the rights of the woman, 
the Commission thinks it might be premature 
to have a general sweeping text stating that 
there shall be no distinction, but rather a treaty 
which would eliminate all imposition of na- 
tionality on the woman and all deprivation of 
nationality of the woman as a result of mar- 
riage. In other words, she would be entitled 
to ask for or to acquire the ‘nationality of her 
husband on marriage if she so wishes and upon 
that act she would lose her original nationality. 
That would be the normal situation. It is 
somewhat similar to the naturalization pro- 
cedure but simplified, not requiring a long resi- 
dence as is the case in most countries now. 
It seems to us that would be a solution of the 
problem, at least it would eliminate that in- 
fringement of the right of the human person, 
which exists in so many countries in this field. 
So much for the immediate effects of the mar- 
riage. 

What happens afterwards during marriage? 
The laws of many countries say that the wife 
owes subordination and obedience to the hus- 
band and the husband owes protection to the 
wife. This is the long range effect of marriage 
in many countries. Let me point out immedi- 
ately that the duty of protection is distinct from 
the duty of support. In many cases, it is the 
wife who has to support her husband, but on 
paper he has the duty of protecting her. The 
duty of support is something completely differ- 
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ent and exists in countries where there is no 
subordination, obedience or protection but just 
support and very often mutual support. The 
consequences of this duty of subordination and 
obedience, of course, are numerous. One is the 
duty to follow the husband wherever he chooses 
to go; one is relationship with the children; an- 
other one is, of course, the duty of fidelity. In 
this country the duty of fidelity is mutual and 
so it is in most advanced countries, but it is not 
equally enforced in many countries: in a num- 
ber of Latin American countries and of Middle- 
Eastern countries the duty of fidelity is much 
more strictly enforced against the wife than 
against the husband. Adultery in the case of 
the wife is always adultery; in the case of the 
husband it is adultery only if he brings his con- 
cubine into the home and if it is a steady ar- 
rangement. The punishment is also unequal. 
The husband gets away with a fine; the wife 
may have to go to prison. In some countries, 
the husband who kills his wife when he catches 
her in the act of adultery has an excuse and has 
to be acquitted by court, but in the same coun- 
tries the wife is guilty of a major crime of 
murder. Of course, in Moslem countries which 
are still governed by the Koran even in civil 
matters, adultery by the husband is not punish- 
able at all. That is one of the consequences of 
the institution of polygamy which is more or 
less strictly regulated. I think the word po- 
lygamy is interpreted rather widely and there 
are interesting provisions in some countries. I 
had occasion recently to read the law of Iran; 
the way in which the relationship of husband 
and wife is regulated by their civil code is very 
interesting. There is no reference to the Koran 
any more but the rules of the Koran are repro- 
duced as civil law, leaving the wife without any 
protection against any act of her husband. That 
is the civil code which has to be enforced by the 
courts. 

Another aspect of that state of subordination 
of the wife is of particular interest. That is 
the question of the respective parental rights 
and duties; the question of the mother having 
an equal voice in matters concerning the chil- 
dren, their education, religious or otherwise, 
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their upbringing and even financial matters con- 
cerning them; also the question of custody and 
guardianship when the family breaks up. The 
sociological and psychological aspects of it are 
much more important than the legal one. 
However, they are closely connected because if 
a mother has no rights, she cannot do much to 
enforce her opinions and to really protect the 
welfare of the child. In this field, I must say 
the progress has been great. More and more 
countries have come to the idea that the welfare 
of the child is the predominant factor and that 
maybe the concept of the husband and father as 
head of the family ought to be sacrificed to a 
certain extent for the welfare of the child. An 
interesting thing, however, is the distinction 
that is made generally between the legitimate 
family and the illegitimate family. 

We have studied the comparative rights and 
duties of the parents with respect to their legiti- 
mate child on the one hand, and the illegitimate 
child on the other. It should be noted that 
while in the legitimate family the husband is 
the head of the family and has the final deci- 
sion, the mother of the illegitimate child has 
practically everywhere all the rights but also all 
the responsibilities for the care, support and 
maintenance of an illegitimate child. The 
reasons are diverse, but one of them I think is 
particularly significant. It is the desire of the 
legislator to protect the legitimate family against 
the illegitimate offspring of the father, the head 
of the family, to limit the rights of that child 
and to limit the responsibilities of the father 
towards him. This is done by making it difh- 
cult for the child and the child’s mother to 
establish the illegitimate relationship between 
the father and the child. It is much easier to 
establish the relationship between the mother 
and the illegitimate child; some countries (par- 
ticularly civil law countries) limit the possibility 
of proving that a given man is the father and 
therefore has certain obligations towards the 
child. So that, in practice, in most cases the 
mother is the only one to bear the responsibility 
and all the hardships connected with this situa- 
tion. You would think that if in the legitimate 
family the father is really the more clever, the 
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better equipped to direct a child, the same 
would be applicable to the illegitimate child. 
Not at all. The illegitimate child is left com- 
pletely outside the sphere of his father’s in- 
fluence. 

Another interesting thing to observe in this 
connection is that in countries where there is 
equality between husband and wife in marriage, 
and I would like to refer again to the Scandi- 
navian countries, there is practical equality in 
the status of the illegitimate child with that of 
the legitimate child. They are not afraid there 
to interfere with the unity of the family because 
that unity is so strong. The illegitimate child 
has equal rights towards both parents, and 
both father and mother of the illegitimate child 
have equal duties and responsibilities. 

The United Nations attaches great importance 
to these studies and a resolution was adopted 
last year by the Economic and Social Council 
recommending to governments to eliminate as 
many hardships as possible in the case of illegit- 
imate children, for example by eliminating 
from the birth certificates of the various coun- 
tries any reference to the illegitimate character 
of the birth. I think this is one thing that can 
be done without hurting that unity of the 
family which is a very valuable thing indeed. 

I would like to say a few words about prop- 
erty rights, a very important part of the family 
relationship. I said to you earlier that the 
power of the husband over the person of the 


‘wife results in the limitation of her civil ca- 


pacity, her right to sue and defend in court, 
her right to contract. How can a person live 
in modern society if she has no right to enter 
into any obligation or any sort of contractual 
relationship without permission, authorization 
or assistance of another person ? 

It is interesting to note that in this field 
great progress has been made, not because of 
the interests of the wife but because of the in- 
terest of the third parties. It happened too 
often a woman would enter into a contract or 
would sue in court without disclosing the fact 
that she was married and that afterwards the 
third parties would be confronted with a con- 
tract which was invalid because she was not 
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assisted or authorized by her husband. As a 
result legislators of many countries have tried 
to limit the necessity of the husband's assistance 
in this sort of activity of the wife and they 
started in the field of the wife’s professional un- 
dertakings. The wife in trade, the wife in 
business, the wife in professions often has to 
enter into contractual relationship and even to 
go to courts. The first step for many legis- 
lators was to eliminate the necessity of the hus- 
band’s assistance in all transactions connected 
with the wife’s activities outside the home, but 
what remained was the necessity for the wife 
to obtain her husband’s permission to engage 
in independent work. When I applied to be a 
member of the Bar in Paris, I had to bring my 
husband along to authorize me to become a 
member of the Bar. Once that permission was 
given I could practice law; I did not have to 
ask his permission for every case I accepted. 
That law has been repealed since and I am 
glad to say that now this situation has im- 
proved; but still in many countries the signa- 
ture of the husband is necessary for the wife to 
enter into any transaction, particularly concern- 
ing real estate. And what about the property 
she earns when she works outside the home? 
In the beginning, she had to hand it over to the 
husband and he could dispose of it the way he 
wanted. In this respect great progress has been 
achieved and now in most countries the work- 
ing woman is fairly independent as far as her 
work is concerned, either the right to undertake 
it or to engage in transactions connected with 
it or to enjoy and dispose of the property earned 
by it. 

But the civil capacity of the wife is limited 
in a number of countries by the institution 
called matrimonial regimes. It exists in eight 
of the states of the United States and it exists all 
over Europe, in most Latin American countries, 
in most Asian countries, which shows you that 
if you except the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, it is a world-wide institution. 
The matrimonial regime is an arrangement be- 
tween husband and wife generally entered into 
prior to marriage which regulates all property 
relationships between them during marriages. 
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In many countries if the parties do not enter 
into any express contract the law provides for 
that arrangement. In France, which is a typical 
country for matrimonial regimes, the statutory 
matrimonial regime (this means the regime 
which is imposed upon the parties if they did 
not go to an attorney beforehand and make a 
contract, which is, of course, the exceptional 
case) is the regime of community property. 
Community property means that husband and 
wife bring everything they have into com- 
munity (everything they had before marriage) 
and that whatever comes to them during mar- 
riage is also part of that community. When the 
marriage is dissolved it is divided evenly be- 
tween them or their heirs. There is of course 
nothing wrong with that. But what is terribly 
wrong is that during the marriage the husband 
alone has the administration and the disposi- 
tion of the community property and the wife 
has very little protection. If the husband is 
a spendthrift and she can prove it in court 
(you know how difficult such a thing is to 
prove), then she can ask for a judicial separa- 
tion of property but it is very difficult to 
achieve. She has no protection at all, no civil 
capacity, no property of her own and is ab- 
solutely at the mercy of her husband ; sometimes 
he may be an honest man but a very poor 
administrator, and at the end of the marriage 
she can find herself absolutely impoverished 
and without any recourse. There are remedies. 
There is a regime now which is advocated by 
the Commission on the Status of Women of 
the United Nations and which is in force in 
some countries, in Scandinavian countries 
among others, which would provide, I think, for 
protection of the wife and equality. The 
spouses would keep whatever they owned at 
the time of the marriage. They would put 
together whatever they acquired during mar- 
riage; they would both have the right to ad- 
minister and enjoy the common property. In 
case of disagreement they would go to court 
(but these cases are very rare) and at the end 
of the marriage that common property would be 
divided equally. That would give to the wife 
who does not work outside the home, who does 
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not earn anything except by housework, some- 
thing that she could count upon at the end of 
the marriage and also something during mar- 
riage and that would at the same time elimi- 
nate the exclusive unlimited power of the hus- 
band over the property; that is the system you 
know best in your country because it means that 
marriage does not affect the property relations 
of spouses. It is a very good solution too, pro- 
vided the wife owns something or can earn. 
Except in these two cases she is at the mercy of 
the husband because she works in the home. 
She does not get any cash money and if the 
husband divorces her or abandons her she does 
not have anything ; that is the handicap of sepa- 
rate property for the wife. However, if I 
had to make a choice, I would choose separate 
property in preference to community property 
because it gives to the wife possibilities and 
rights of which she is completely deprived un- 
der the community property regime. 

The modern trend is to reconcile the emanci- 
pation of woman with the principle of the 
unity of the family and that reconciliation is 
achieved in most cases by the elimination of 
such limitations of the capacity of married 
women which were designed for her own pro- 
tection. In many countries the protection was 
mainly in her husband’s interest, not in her 
own. But still there were some. You know 
that woman was accorded the rights of a 
minor, of a lunatic; I think that Brazilian law 
says those of “the Indian of the forest.” She 
had to be protected because she was so ignorant, 
so innocent. This sort of protection is being 
elminated. An example is the question of con- 
sent to marriage. In most cases the prospec- 
tive wife’s consent is considered sufficient and 
the same thing is true concerning her civil 
capacity in contracts and court actions. But the 
limitations which were considered necessary in 
the interests of the family remain in most cases, 
such as the domicile—that so-called necessary 
link of the unity of the family, or such as na- 
tionality because the parents have to have the 
same nationality in the interests of the family. 
This is the modern trend. Eliminate such 
limitations as were designed exclusively for the 
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protection of the wife and retain those which 
were introduced for the protection of the family 
as a unit. Of course the effects of this evolu- 
tion vary with the traditions of the different 
countries. In France, the Civil Code says that 
the husband is the head of the family. That 
will probably remain for many more years but 
the effects of this concept have practically been 
eliminated. Just two remain, the choice of 
domicile and the right for the husband to object 
to the wife’s engaging in independent work if 
it harms the interest of the family. That is all 
that remains, but he is still labelled chief of 
the family. That satisfies tradition and has to 
satisfy the women for the time being. 

In the dissolution of marriage and in separa- 
tion, from the legal point of view, the rights 
and responsibilities of the wife and the husband 
are equal in most countries. As far as the 
grounds for action are concerned, they are gen- 
erally the same. There is of course the big 
exception, the Moslem countries, which, as I 
have mentioned before, are still governed by 
the principles of the Koran and where the hus- 
band can repudiate his wife at will, whereas 
the wife cannot defend against it and cannot 
divorce her husband except in certain very 
limited cases. As far as procedure is concerned, 
there is also equality. Procedure is the same 
and the divorce action is introduced by the hus- 
band or the wife except for the question of 
jurisdiction of courts in connection with the 


‘domicile, which I mentioned to you before. As 


far as the effects of the dissolution of marriage 
are concerned, there is also, I would say, equal- 
ity except posibly in two respects. One is the 
guardianship of the children. In many coun- 
tries, particularly in common law Anglo-Saxon 
countries, the father is considered as the natural 
guardian of the children. Natural is the word 
used by the law, which means that except 
when otherwise provided either by the courts 
for very serious reasons or when the husband is 
incapacitated or does not wish to be the guard- 
ian, he is the guardian. This is a very important 
difference in the effects of the divorce. Another 
effect is the restrictions on remarriage, The di- 
vorced husband is free to remarry the next day if 
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he wishes; in many countries for physiological 
reasons the wife cannot remarry until 300 days 
have elapsed since the final judgment of the 
divorce. I don’t consider it as a discrimina- 
tion but it is a difference so I mention it for 
reference. 

I would like to conclude now but I think 
that the conclusion is fairly obvious and I don’t 
have to be very long on it. I have tried to show 
that in a great number of countries the status 
of the wife generally is subordinate and inferior 
to that of the husband. It is my personal feel- 
ing that this fact has a considerable repercus- 
sion on the family relationship, that in order 
to promote happy family life there should be 





equality of status. I do not mean identity; I 
mean equality. Husband and wife, father and 
mother, have different functions in the family 
but their status should be equal. There are 
business partnerships where partners have dif- 
ferent functions but they work well only if the 
partners have equal status and I think the same 
can be applied to families. The United Na- 
tions, as I told you, is deeply interested in these 
questions. Never before has an international 
organization devoted so much time, thought, 
energy and determination in working towards 
this goal within the large framework of human 
rights, 





Parents in the College Program 


How can a college plan a program which 
will help students, parents and faculty become 
clearer about the young adult and her parents? 
Mills College of Education is evolving such a 
program. Parents and students are consulted 
in an attempt to determine how we may be of 
assistance in  student-parent-faculty _relation- 
ships, and in interpreting the college program 
with particular emphasis on what will con- 
tribute to the growth and development of the 
student. 

Students invite their parents in small groups 
to a tea at the college each year. At this time 
parents meet the students’ college advisors. 
Seminars for parents are planned. Parents are 
given an opportunity to express the concerns 
they may have about their daughters. Selected 
faculty including the college psychiatrist ex- 
plore the meaning of these with the parents. 
Parents seem troubled most frequently about 
their daughters’ academic progress and social 
adjustments, their own relationships with their 
daughters, physical and emotional health, and 
money problems, 

Parents are particularly interested in learn- 
ing about the meaningfulness of special aspects 
of the college program. For example—ques- 
tions are raised about field trips for college 
students. One method we use to demonstrate 
the purpose of field trips is a planned trip for 
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parents to the United Nations. Students par- 
ticipate in a similar trip earlier in the year. This 
firsthand experience helps to make clearer the 
purpose of college trips. 

Gratifying results come out of repeated indi- 
vidual conferences with parents, students and 
faculty advisers. For example—a sophomore 
student asked for help about her parents who 
objected bitterly to her fiance and were actively 
opposing her plans for marriage. The parents 
came to see that their lack of understanding 
and sympathy had precipitated the relationship 
in which the girl had found herself. They 
came to see in their daughter’s rebelling a 
healthy attempt to achieve emancipation. With 
the parents’ increased recognition of the need 
for this girl to relate to members of the oppo- 
site sex, the bitterness and opposition subsided. 
Later the girl broke the engagement. She was 
able now to relate more truly and soundly to a 
male and married with the approval and support 
of her parents. 

Other activities with parents included panels 
of consultants and individual speakers who 
interpreted contemporary issues in modern edu- 
cation, often using films and discussions 
geared toward fostering more effective inter- 
personal relationships. (Dean Margaret M. 
Devine, Mills College of Education, New York 
City.) 
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Social Services in Australia 


VIVA MURPHY 
Vice-Consul, Australian Consulate General, New York 


EVERY advanced country today has accepted 
the view that assistance to people in needy cir- 
cumstances or with particular financial burdens 
must be regarded as a community responsibil- 
ity. Accordingly, social security schemes have 
been built up, differing in detail, but with one 
underlying purpose: the protection of the indi- 
vidual in times of special need. The Australian 
program for social security has grown over the 
past forty years, changing with human needs 
and developing with a growing sense of com- 
munity obligation. 

Australia is a large land mass, comparable in 
size and shape to the United States, but in the 
Southern Hemisphere. It is a relatively empty 
country, still having only nine million inhabi- 
tants. It was founded in 1788 as a British 
colony and convict settlement, shortly after the 
loss of the American colonies. It had three 
stages of expansion—first in the 1850's with 
the discovery of gold and the consequent rush 
of immigrants, then a land boom at the end of 
the century, and an extraordinarily rapid growth 
since the end of World War II. Between 1788 
and 1954 the country has developed from a 
convict settlement to an independent nation, a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 


In 1901 the then six States were federated . 


into a Commonwealth with one Federal Gov- 
ernment, the six States retaining their own 
Parliaments. Much of the planning for fed- 
eration had resulted from the ideals and ideas 
of immigrants who brought with them to 
Australia political opinions in advance of the 
practice of most European democracies. “The 
record of a bare four generations in Australia, 
prior to 1901, would be incredible were it not 
for the fact that it falls wholly within the epoch 
of the stupendous energies let loose by the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which originated in Eng- 
land and the Democratic Revolution, which 
blazed and spread from France.’”" 


1W. K. Hancock, Aastralia, 1945, p. 19. 
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Social justice and social welfare have been 
strong planks in the platform of every Federal 
and State government since 1901. Because 
many of our legislators had grown up in the 
British Isles in the nineteenth century and im- 
migrated to Australia as adults, social legisla- 
tion was passed early in the life of the young 
Commonwealth. 

The first decade of the twentieth century saw 
legislation come into being which has pro- 
foundly affected our community living. In 1909 
Commonwealth Age Pensions were introduced. 
In 1910 Invalid Pensions were established. 
They have, existed ever since. Recipients of 
such pensions have always been subjected to a 
means test. The trend has been to liberalize 
the test; this year one of the issues in a recent 
federal election was abolition of such a test. 
The party advocating abolition was defeated, 
but the question is sure to be raised again. 

Today Australia’s Social Security Programme 
includes :? 


. Age Pensions 

. Invalid Pensions 

. Widows’ Pensions 

. Child Endowment 

. Maternity Allowances 

. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 
. Rehabilitation Programme 

. National Health Scheme 


CANAU BRYWND = 


1. Age Pensions are now granted to men 
who have reached the age of 65 and women at 
60 whose total income, that is private income 
plus pension, is approximately half the basic 
wage of the country and whose ownership of 
property is confined to very little more than 
their own homes. There are special provisions 
for married couples, together or separately eligi- 
ble to receive pensions, and pensioners with de- 
pendent children. 


2 Numbers 1-7, ‘‘Social Services of the “Commonwealth,” 
issued by Commonwealth Department of Social Services, as 
amended January, 1954. 
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2. Invalid Pensions are provided by the 
Commonwealth for persons aged 16 years or 
over who are permanently incapacitated for 
work or who are permanently blind. There 
is a means test for both income and property 
similar to that for age pensions. A person is 
deemed to be permanently incapacitated for 
work if the degree of his permanent incapacity 
is no less than 85 per cent. A person who is 
temporarily incapacitated is not eligible for an 
invalid pension but may be eligible for sick- 
ness benefit. 

There are residential qualifications for both 
age and invalid pensions. In order to qualify 
for an age pension the claimant must have 
resided in Australia continuously for at least 
twenty years, not’all immediately prior to the 
date of claim. The residential qualification for 
an invalid pension is five years if the incapacity 
became permanent in Australia. It is a longer 
period if the applicant enters Australia with the 
incapacity, 

3. Widows’ Pensions are paid by the Com- 
monwealth to widows and women in several 
other classes: (a) A widow who has the care 
and custody of one or more children under 16 
years of age, (b) A widow over 50 without 
dependent children, (c) The term “widow” 
may include in appropriate cases a deserted 
wife, a divorcee, a woman whose husband is an 
inmate of a hospital for the insane. There is a 
means test as to income and property and a 
residential qualification of five years. 

4. Child Endowment is paid to persons with 
family responsibilities. It may be claimed by 
any person resident in Australia who has the 
“care, custody and control” of children under 
16. There is no means test. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances where the children are living with 
the parents, a monthly cheque is paid to the 
mother. £x is paid for the first child; £2x for 
each of the other children in the family. 

In discussing the rates of pensions and bene- 
fits, I am deliberately not quoting figures. 
These vary from time to time according to the 
cost of living, but the ratio and underlying 
principles remain the same. So, in order for 
this article not to be out of date in a few 
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months, I am endeavoring to give the general 
pattern only. 

5. Maternity Allowances were introduced in 
1912. The rate remained constant until 1931. 
Since then it has increased in the same way as 
most other social benefits. These allowances 
are paid to mothers to provide financial assist- 
ance towards the expenses associated with the 
birth of children and are additional to any al- 
lowance under the National Health Scheme. 
There is no means test. The allowance in- 
creases with the birth of each additional child, 
the total number counted being those under 
16 years of age. There is special provision for 
multiple births, 

6. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits are 
paid to people who through unemployment, 
sickness or accident, suffer temporary loss of 
regular earnings. The amount paid varies ac- 
cording to the number of dependents and in- 
come from other sources. Normally males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 65 and women be- 
tween 16 and 60 who have been resident in 
Australia for twelve months immediately prior 
to the claim are eligible to apply. 

7. Rehabilitation Programme. In 1941 legis- 
lation was passed to enable invalid pensioners to 
avail themselves of two years’ vocational train- 
ing. On completion of training they were en- 
couraged and helped to find suitable employ- 
ment. The rates of payment during the period 
of training were greater than the pension rates. 
During World War II many avenues of em- 
ployment were opened to permanently incapaci- 
tated people. In the years since 1941 the Re- 
habilitation Programme has been widened to in- 
clude certain recipients of unemployment and 
sickness benefits and the training period has 
been extended to a maximum of three years. 
In addition, the rate of rehabilitation allowances 
has been raised with each increase in the rate 
of invalid pension. 

All the social services listed above are pro- 
vided. now under the Social Services Consolida- 
tion Act and are administered by the Com- 
monwealth Department of Social Services. 
These social services are non-contributory since 
the benefits do not depend on the amount of 
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tax contributed. They are contributory in the 
sense that they are financed by social service 
contributions which are levied in the same man- 
ner and in conjunction with income tax. 

Every individual who pays income tax is 
assessed for social service contributions. In the 
cases of Age and Invalid Pensions, one tax- 
payer contributes and another individual re- 
ceives the pension. Taxation falls heaviest on 
the income of the single man. He can only 
avail himself of unemployment and sickness 
benefits when eligible. The married man on 
the same income pays a lower tax because he 
has greater deductions and his family receives 
a child endowment and maternity allowances; 
so he pays with one hand and receives some 
back in the other. Old Age and Invalid Pen- 
sions are below the allowable income for taxa- 
tion purposes. 

8. National Health Scheme. In December, 
1953 a National Health Act was passed which 
inaugurated a national health insurance plan 
which differs in principle from past social in- 


surance legislation, The basis of the scheme is 


that if a person contributes voluntarily to an 
approved health insurance organization, he may 
receive reimbursement of medical expenses up 
to 90 per cent of the whole. This reimburse- 
ment is paid partly by the insuring organization 
and partly by the Commonwealth. The rates 
of contribution by any member are consequently 
much lower than in the United States. Hos- 
pitalization, surgery, visits to a clinic or private 
physician and pharmaceutical expenses are in- 
cluded in the reimbursement. 

The main measure for the protection of in- 
dividuals in time of need not now incorporated 
in a federal program is child welfare. This 
is still a State matter. Each State has a Child 
Welfare Act administered by a Department of 
Child Welfare. This department has responsi- 
bility for the “‘care, custody and control” of the 
neglected or delinquent child and the needy 
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orphan. These departments are more progres- 
sive in some States than others. Generally 
speaking the more populous States have the 
better systems. The best is in the State of New 
South Wales, which has a population of 
3,442,432. There the children’s courts, the 
foster home program and adoption procedures 
compare favorably with the best practices in 
other countries. 

The philosophy underlying the development 
of social services in Australia is intertwined 
with the growth of the country. The last few 
generations in many countries have witnessed 
noteworthy extensions of the function of the 
state. The differences in Australian practice 
are differences not of principle, but of degree. 
They are the product of circumstances, not of 
theory. In a large, thinly populated environ- 
mentally harsh country such as Australia, no 
one is sufficient to himself. Collective action 
is indispensable if an obstinate environment is 
to be mastered. How can this scattered and 
shifting aggregate of people act except through 
the state? They look to the government be- 
cause they have nowhere else to look. 

“The Australian democracy has come to look 
upon the State as a vast public utility, whose 
duty it is to provide the greatest happiness for 
the greatest numbers. The results of this at- 
titude have been defined as le socialisme sans 
doctrines. The origins, however, are individ- 
ualistic, deriving from the levelling tendency 


.of migrations, which have destroyed old ranks 


and relationships and scattered over wide lands, 
individually bound together by nothing save 
their powerful collectivity. Each of these indi- 
viduals is a citizen, a fragment of the Sovereign 
people; each of them a subject who claims his 
rights—the right to work, the right to fair and 
reasonable conditions of living, the right to be 
happy—from the State and through the State.” 


3 W. K. Hancock, ibid. p. 61. 
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Canadian Social Services on Behalf of the Family | 


MARJORIE J. SMITH 
Director, School of Social Work, The University of British Columbia 


CHANGES in Family Life. Most people do 
not realize that the social services have devel- 
oped and changed as social conditions sur- 
rounding the family have changed. The social 
services are primarily set up to meet the needs 
of families and individuals as members of 
families. Needs have changed as our social 
and economic structure has shifted. The most 
important recent social changes in Canada 
which have a bearing on family life have been: 
Urbanization, industrialization, mobility of 
population, immigration, and an increasing pro- 
portion of women in the labor force. 

The larger family group has disappeared to 
a considerable extent leaving a small and com- 
paratively defenseless family unit living in a 
more complex social situation. Such modern 
families are faced with problems of mainte- 
nance and morale never met by an older genera- 
tion, and with far less resources upon which 
to rely. This change has been accompanied by 
a discernible shift in emphasis and a greater 
provision for community social services. 

The Social Services. Modern Canadian social 
welfare programs had their major beginning in 
the field of Child Welfare towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. To be sure, there al- 
ways had been the old standard poor relief 
with its accompanying almshouses, and there 
were at the same time charity organization soci- 
eties (later to become family welfare agencies) 
in a few eastern Canadian cities. The Child 
Welfare movement was, at its outset, a protec- 
tion program and it was a logical beginning at 
a time when family life was stable, when fami- 
lies were strong, larger groups including 
grandparents, uncles and aunts and cousins. 
With such conditions, naturally, services should 
be provided for the exception, the occasional 
family which completely broke down and in 
which children suffered and needed to be re- 
moved from destructive environments. The 
origins, therefore, of Canadian social welfare 
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services affecting families are rooted in efforts 
to pick up the broken fragments of the excep- 
tional family in a then stable society. 

Prevention. As social conditions changed 
and the complexities of urbanization, industrial- 
ization and migration brought pressures on 
families, the incidence of family breakdown in- 
creased until the old program of protection of 
children through removal from their homes 
became obviously inadequate. At that point 
the question became not one of salvaging pieces 
but doing something to protect the family from 
breaking down. Gradually from that point on 
a host of social services has developed. Pro- 
tection of the family, prevention of breakdown, 
elimination of the problems which tend to pro- 
duce family crises have become the watchwords 
replacing the idea of rescuing children from 
inadequate homes. This development has not 
been consistent nor in the logical order sug- 
gested. Early in the scheme of things came 
some recognition of the need to help families 
keep their children, and the introduction of 
Mothers’ Allowances is an example of an at- 
tempt to prevent the breaking up of families. 

With the changing social conditions, eco- 
nomic difficulties were recognized as one of 
the basic problems affecting families and family 
life. Probably more families have been de- 
stroyed due to lack of income than to any other 
reason, 

Financial Aid. In Canada, economic aid to 
families varies considerably according to provi- 
sions in the ten separate provinces. However, 
there are federal government programs as fol- 
lows: Family allowance payments to all on 
behalf of children under sixteen on a rights 
basis guarantees an additional income to fami- 
lies, and is of particular significance to the low 
income family with many children. Studies 
made have shown the payments have meant in- 
creased food, better clothing and educational 
opportunities for children. Unemployment in- 
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surance helps to meet the needs of families aris- 
ing from lack of work. Old age security pay- 
ments to all over seventy, and, in cooperation 
with the provinces, old age assistance to those 
over sixty-five on a means test basis supplies in- 
come maintenance to the older family and re- 
lieves the young family of caring for older 
relatives. A joint federal-provincial program 
provides grants to disabled persons. 

In the provinces, workmen’s compensation 
protects the wage earner if he is injured while 
working and provides medical care and some 
income. Mothers’ Allowances continue in most 
provinces to supply assistance to families where 
there are dependent children and no bread- 
winner. Public assistance, often called ‘‘Social 
Assistance,” is granted to families in need 
under the auspices of local government or by 
such units in cooperation with the province. 
Gradually there is developing a network of 
financial aid services which should protect the 
family units in times of economic stress and 
crisis, 

Health. Next to financial problems, illness 
has been the great disrupting factor in family 
life. Canada has done much to meet some of 
the needs arising from ill-health and sickness. 
Provincial public health programs protecting 
mothers and babies through ‘‘well-baby”’ 
clincs, pre-natal and post-natal advice and care 
are well established. The control of infectious 
diseases, particularly tuberculosis and venereal 
disease, has been given special attention. 


School nurses, doctors, and dentists look after 


the school child. 

Perhaps most noteworthy are the public 
health grants by the federal government to the 
provinces. These were inaugurated five years 
ago and have provided millions of dollars for 
hospital construction and equipment, training 
of personnel and research, pilot projects in the 
treatment of particular diseases like arthritis, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, in maternal and 
child health, medical rehabilitation, laboratory 
and radiological services. A separate system 
of mental health grants has also been in opera- 
tion during the last five years which has in- 
augurated new services and strengthened old 
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ones for the care and prevention of mental ill- 
ness. There has been during the last few years 
an upsurge in the growth of voluntary soci- 
eties and associations interested in health, both 
physical and mental. 

The Province of Saskatchewan has a hospi- 
tal and medical care insurance program for the 
entire population and British Columbia pro- 
vides hospital care through an insurance plan 
for all inhabitants. 

Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. For many 
years, as noted above, some provision was made 
for the breadwinner who was injured on the 
job through provincial workmen's compensa- 
tion plans. Such schemes provided financial 
benefits, while incapacitated, benefits to the 
family in case of death, medical care to the 
injured, and in some instances vocational train- 
ing and placement services. Veterans, follow- 
ing the war, of course, had special programs 
to assist them if injured or to help them in 
their rehabilitation to civilian life. More re- 
cently the federal government extended re- 
habilitation benefits to veterans of the Korean 
War. Also new provision has been made for 
educational grants to children of war dead. 

In addition to the new provision for dis- 
ability allowances to be granted through co- 
operative action of the provinces and the fed- 
eral government, the national government has 
also instituted a program of administrative 
grants to the provinces for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. Two main purposes have been estab- 
lished: (1) The coordination of rehabilitation 
services and vocational training; and (2) a final 
objective as stated by the Minister of Labour, 
“the provision of a programme whereby any 
physically handicapped Canadian, regardless 
of where he lives or what his disability is, 
could be helped to gain his rightful place in 
the community.” 

Women in the Labor Force. Before such 
services were provided by community and gov- 
ernment, a family disrupted by crippling illness 
of the bread-winner had little recourse but for 
the mother to seek employment, and in some 
instances to board out the children or place 
them in institutions. It is true that mothers 
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now in most instances need not go to work be- 
cause of the death or disability of fathers, yet 
many more women are employed at the present 
time. The great increase in working women 
has called for studies of social and other prob- 
lems associated with this movement. From the 
standpoint of reinforcing the family, day nurs- 
eries, nursery schools, day-care in foster homes 
and play schools supply some assistance particu- 
larly in metropolitan areas. The play school 
movement has been widespread and, although 
it serves the working mother less due to its 
limited hours and the participation of mothers 
in the program, it does give to the child an op- 
portunity for group participation and play 
which is not possible under modern living and 
family conditions, ~ 

Family Breakdown. Beyond those programs 
designed to lend support to the modern and 
more vulnerable family are, of course, the net- 
work of social services designed to salvage the 
family units, or individuals from them, which 
have broken down in the struggle to survive. 
Increasing family disruption has called for an 
expansion of the older family and children’s 
services and the inauguration of new ones to 
meet personal problems of increasing intensity. 

Children’s Aid Societies. The Children’s 
Aid Society development with its later vari- 
ations was, as stated above, the cornerstone of 
Canadian social services for the family. This 
continues to be true. Provincial Children’s Pro- 
tection Acts providing for the establishment of 
children’s aid societies with citizen boards and 
for provincial government supervision have 
provided a network of services over most of the 
country. 

In the western half of the nation recently 
there has been a trend toward the assumption 
by provincial departments of child welfare of the 
functions of children’s aid societies. In Mani- 
toba such societies are organized on a regional 
basis. In Saskatchewan the public department 
does the total basic job with the descendants of 
the old children’s aid societies taking on special- 
ized functions. In Alberta, municipal govern- 
ment and the provincial department assume 
these services. In British Columbia, the origi- 
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nal children’s aid societies operate in the two 
large cities with the public welfare department 
carrying on elsewhere. The Province of Que- 
bec, because of differences in culture, has never 
had the same type of program, but has relied 
primarily on church-sponsored organizations 
and institutions. The family service of chil- 
dren’s aid societies oftentimes outweighs the 
child placement work. There are, however, a 
number of private specialized children’s agen- 
cies which have grown out of traditional older 
institutions and “homes.” These relatively 
small organizations have led the way in experi- 
mental projects in the care of emotionally dis- 
turbed children, the foster placement of difh- 
cult children and specialized adoption. 

Family Services. The family services of the 
children’s aid societies related largely to pro- 
tection of children are supplemented in the 
larger cities by family welfare or service agen- 
cies offering a general family casework service. 
There are, however, few of such organizations 
over large areas of the country. Most note- 
worthy has been the attempt to meet the need 
for such service by incorporating family services 
into the public assistance programs of two 
provinces. In both Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia provision is made for a casework 
service to families as part of the general welfare 
services. Financial aid is given to all categories 
of applicants (old age, general assistance, 
mothers’ allowance, disability, etc.) with the 
idea that, wherever indicated, personal services 
shall be available. How effective such a basic 
and over-all help can be depends primarily on 
sufficient qualified personnel. At the present 
time the public welfare staffs of these two prov- 
inces have a relatively high proportion of 
trained social workers (compared with the rest 
of Canada and the United States) but they have 
by no means reached the point of having an 
adequate enough staff to reach the stated aims 
and objectives of their legislation. However, 
the programs of these two provinces show 
evidences of doing what was thought would 
be done by the public welfare departments as 
they developed in the 1930’s—make available 
a basic family service for all who needed it. 
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Contrary to expectations, public assistance in 
the United States has drifted away from that 
idea, but the trend in Canada seems to be 
towards it. 

With the increased disruption of family life 
by divorce, separation and desertion, some 
sporadic attempts have been made for the ex- 
tension of marriage guidance and family coun- 
seling through special programs. Church 
groups, character building agencies, adult edu- 
cation classes are attempting to meet the need 
mainly through educational methods. 

Handicapped Children. Along with the 
broken family, there is always the family which 
is emotionally or psychologically broken al- 
though physically intact. These situations are 
aided by the family casework agency as stated 
before, but many, because of special children’s 
problems, come to a child guidance clinic. Such 
clinics, originally established largely through 
the efforts of the National Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, have been given new direction and life 
by the mental health grants to the provinces 
from the Federal Government. A need not yet 
met but one which is much discussed is that of 
the child emotionally disturbed to the point of 
requiring institutional care. Some few private 
agencies are experimenting with projects in this 
area and it is expected that the government 
grants for mental health will create public wel- 
fare facilities to meet this need. 

Schools for the deaf and blind, for the 
mentally defective, special programs for the 
crippled and sick children vary from one part 
of the country to another. Because of the gov- 
ernmental mental health grants, there is evi- 
dence of a new interest in the children with low 
intelligence. For some years past they seemed 
to be a forgotten part of those needing special 
services. New private societies made up of par- 
ents and others interested are studying the prob- 
lem of the defective child and pressure is being 
brought to bear on governments to increase and 
improve facilities and services. 

Increased urbanization has made it less possi- 
ble for the family to care for the handicapped 
child. City life with its accompanying com- 
plexities and social problems, such as poor or 
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inadequate housing, has thrown much more 
responsibility on community and state to meet 
the needs of families and individuals. Hous- 
ing, itself, has received little attention, There 
is a system of low-cost mortgages for home 
builders, but subsidized low-rental housing 
scarcely exists except for a few groups of old 
age pensioners. Space and facilities for recrea- 
tion constitute another modern need. Settle- 
ment houses and their descendants, neighbor- 
hood houses, in a few places have provided 
recreation opportunities for families in de- 
pressed communities. Public recreation pro- 
gtams and community centers supported from 
tax funds, either municipal or provincial, have 
been slowly increasing and undoubtedly will 
receive more attention as the impact of modern 
social conditions becomes more evident. 

Sixty years ago no ordinary person in Canada 
would have thought that community and gov- 
ernment should even have to do things for 
families like providing housing or recreation of 
helping individual marital partners get along 
with each other. True, there were some ‘‘bad” 
families whose children had to be rescued from 
abuse but the majority took care of their own 
problems and lived solidly in their communities. 
From protecting children from neglect, Cana- 
dian social services have moved towards a com- 
plete network of public welfare services aimed 
at protecting the family from crises arising 
out of illness and loss of income. Although not 


“yet complete, the gaps are being filled in rela- 


tively quickly but others needs have appeared. 
Those families which weaken and break down 
under complex pressures require more indi- 
vidualized and technical services, and the im- 
portance of the kind of help given by family 
service agencies, child guidance clinics, counsel- 
ing bureaus and the casework services in public 
assistance programs is being realized more each 
year. The social services on behalf of the fam- 
ily in Canada have two points of emphasis: The 
first on general supports for the modern family 
when faced with a crisis in order to prevent 
breakdown, and the second on specialized and 
technical personal help for families which are 
reaching or have reached a state of disruption. 
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Social Services Available for Families in Egypt 


HANNA RIZK 
Director, Division of Extension, American University at Cairo 


Ecyrr has at present a population of ap- 
proximately twenty-two million. The number 
of families is estimated at 4,400,000, 30 per 
cent of which live in urban areas (including 
cities and towns of over 50,000 inhabitants), 
and 70 per cent in the 4,300 villages of rural 
Egypt. 

The services rendered to the family as such 
are of recent date. Most of the significant 
welfare programs, other than the health services, 
have been launched since the creation of the 
Ministry of Social Service in 1939. For our 
present purpose, family services will be classi- 
fied under governmental and non-governmental 
programs. Each type of these two programs 
will deal with the different fields of service in 
rural and urban areas separately. 

A. GOVERNMENTAL FAMILY WEL- 
FARE PROGRAMS: The Egyptian Govern- 
ment extends its family services mainly through 
the Ministry of Public Health established in 
1926 and the Ministry of Social Service estab- 
lished in 1939. 

1. Health Services. One of Egypt's great 
problems is the low standard of health of the 
majority of its people. Until very recently the 
crude death rate has been 30 per 1000. Con- 
sequently expectancy of life at birth was 36 
years for males and 38 years for females. These 
mortality rates created a “high mortality cul- 
ture,” which intensified the economic as well 
as the social problems of the Egyptian family. 

To meet the health needs of the family, the 
Ministry of Public Health established its first 
Child Welfare Center in Cairo, in 1928; since 
then eighty-five centers have been organized in 
the poor areas of cities and large.towns. The 
basic functions of these centers is to provide ade- 
quate pre-natal, natal and post-natal care to ex- 
pectant mothers as well as to children from birth 
until they are five years old. The Child Welfare 
Center registers names of expectant mothers at 
their first call, and keeps in each -file detailed 
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information about the marital history and 
health condition of the family concerned. 
Thereafter mothers call regniarly at the center, 
once a month in the first few months and then 
fortnightly and toward the end of pregnancy 
once a week for examination and urine test. 
Those who have tuberculosis or any of the 
venereal diseases are adequately treated. Visi- 
tors get the prescribed medicine free of charge 
from the center's drug store. Health talks 
emphasizing general principles of personal hy- 
giene and advice to expectant mothers are given 
every morning to the group as they wait in the 
court for their turn to see the physician or the 
nurse. The staff of the center attend at the 
deliveries which normally take place at the 
mothers’ homes, and occasionally at the Center 
in difficult cases. Babies are visited by the 
nurse every day in the first week and occasion- 
ally until they are two months old. Milk is 
provided mothers and children according to 
their needs. Poor mothers may get cloth to 
make clothing for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Children may visit the Center for treat- 
ment until they reach their fifth year of age. 

All these services are offered free of charge. 
Poor families are increasingly making good 
use of the services of the Child Welfare Cen- 
ters. In the year 1953 a total of 137,135 
deliveries were attended by the staff of the 
centers. During the same year medical treat- 
ment to babies amounted to 2,631,792 cases. 
About 344,380 kilos of milk were provided to 
mothers and babies. Thousands of syphilitic 
and tubercular cases were treated. 

The success of Child Welfare Centers in 
cities induced the government to extend the 
same type of service to rural areas. As soon 
as the government organized a system by which 
each medical graduate must serve two years in 
rural areas before he is allowed to practice his 
profession in cities, it was possible to establish 
Health Units in the villages. The first few 
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units were organized in 1942 by virtue of the 
1942 law of Village Health Improvement. 
Each unit is planned to serve the health needs 
of an area of 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. It 
includes an outpatient hospital, laboratory, drug 
store and a Child Welfare Center, which has 
the same objective as the urban C.W.C. and 
follows the same procedure in its activities, 

In addition to the services just mentioned 
the village C.W.C. has public baths for women 
and children and washing troughs equipped 
with hot water and soap for washing clothes. 
In 1953 there were 254 Health Units scattered 
in the villages; only 161 have fully equipped 
Child Welfare Centers. The services of these 
units are within reach of a population amount- 
ing to 4,126,091. The program of the units 
includes supplying the village with clean drink- 
ing water, draining the swamps and marshes, 
spreading health information and reorganizing 
the physical structure of the village to improve 
health conditions. 

Beside the services provided by the Ministry 
of Public Health, the Ministry of Social Service 
supervises a number of welfare projects which 
include health service for the family as an inte- 
grated part of programs directed toward raising 
the standard of living of the Egyptian village. 
One of the departments of the Ministry of 
Social Service is the Fellah (peasant) Depart- 
ment which functions through the Rural Social 
Centers. 

The objective of these centers is to “raise 
the economic, social, cultural, and health life 
of the peasant.” There are at present 161 
Rural Social Centers each of which is designed 
to serve a village or a number of small villages 
with a population of 10,000. Each center in- 
cludes an outpatient clinic (including a labora- 
tory, dispensary and pharmacy), and agricul- 
tural extension unit, rural industrial hall, water 
supply unit, mothers and infants welfare clinic, 
public baths and washing troughs. All of these 
units function cooperatively to raise the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and health conditions of 
the family. The Mothers and Infants Welfare 
Clinic has the same objective and uses the same 
methods as the Child Welfare Centers. How- 
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ever, since the number served by the rural 
clinics is very limited compared to that served by 
the C.W.C., an intimate relation is established 
between the nurses and the families in the 
villages and consequently the health and social 
effect of the clinic on the family is great. 

These health programs of the Ministry of 
Public Health and the Ministry of Social Serv- 
ice have reduced the mortality rate in the last 
ten years by 10 per 1000 and reduced the infant 
mortality rate by one half. The crude death 
rate for last year was 20 per 1000; the infant 
mortality rate was 136 per 1000. 

2. Marriage Test Bureau. A new type of 
service has been offered by the Ministry of 
Public Health since 1944 through the bureau 
called “Test for Marriage.” There are two 
bureaus in Cairo and one in Assiut functioning 
and experimenting under the Division of So- 
cial Health of the Ministry. These bureaus 
give a thorough test to men and women about 
to get married for mental disorders, venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, and skin diseases. If the 
person concerned is found to be free of these 
diseases he is given a certificate to that effect. 
The marriage testing is voluntary so far. It 
is intended to make it obligatory when the 
Ministry's budget allows the establishment of 
an adequate number of bureaus for that pur- 
pose. The community is not yet making good 
use of these bureaus and the number of visitors 
is still very small. 

‘ 3. Cooperative Societies, The cooperative 
society was established in Egypt in the year 
1908 to raise the economic and social level of 
the people. This was a private movement until 
1923 when the government recognized the 
existing cooperative societies and gave them 
legal status and borrowing powers. In 1940 
they became part of the program of the Minis- 
try of Social Service. In 1928 there were 162 
cooperative societies and in 1952 there were 
2,200 societies serving the needs of 897,000 
families. Under the cooperative system, mem- 
bers have been able to secure basic commodities 
for consumption at a lower price. In the mean- 
time they share in the financial profits. Accord- 
ing to the cooperative laws 30 per cent of the 
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profit is spent in improving the social conditions 
of the community. Most of the cooperative so- 
cieties are located in rural areas. 

4. Social Security Scheme. The Ministry of 
Social Service introduced a Social Security 
Scheme in 1950. The scheme is financed ex- 
clusively through governmental funds, and in- 
cludes two main types of financial assistance 
to families: pension and public assistance. 
Under the present scheme four categories are 
eligible for pension: widows with children, 
orphans, totally disabled persons, and persons 
over 65 years of age. The rates of pensions 
have been estimated on the basis of the neces- 
sary needs of individuals and consequently they 
differ for each group and for rural and urban 
areas. A widow ‘with one or more dependent 
children in an urban area is entitled to an an- 
nual pension of £9.600 plus an allowance of 
3.600 per child, for a maximum number of 
three children and an over-all family bonus of 
7.200. Thus the total annual pension for a 
widow and three children in an urban area is 
£27.600. In rural areas the same number of 
children and their widowed mother are entitled 
to an annual pension amounting to £9.600 a 
year. For a pensioner living in an urban area 
there is an allowance of £6 for his wife or 
wives and £3.600 for each child up to two 
children. The rate for a similar pensioner in a 
rural area is about 20 per cent less, In all cases 
pensions are paid in full to those who have no 
other income; otherwise they ate reduced in 
proportion. 

The Social Security Scheme provides for the 
establishment of a Public Assistance Fund from 
which grants can be given to needy individuals 
or families not eligible for pension. Divorced 
wives with children, widows with no children, 
expectant mothers after the third month, the 
family whose breadwinner deserted or is im- 
prisoned, and families of those in the armed 
forces are given public assistance if in need. 

5. High Cost of Living Allowances. In the 
Civil Service a high cost of living allowance is 
paid employees at a rate which varies conversely 
with the size of the family. The allowance for 
a salary of £5 or less is 75 per cent for the 
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unmarried or married with no children, 112 
per cent for the married with one or two chil- 
dren, and 150 per cent for married with three 
children. A salary ranging from £5 to £10 
merits an allowance amounting to 52.5 per cent 
for the unmarried or married with no children, 
75 per cent for married with one or two chil- 
dren, and 112.5 per cent for married with three 
children, The £20 to £30 salary group merits 
21 per cent, 35 per cent and 49 per cent; for 
the £30 to £40 group it is 19.5 per cent and 
32.5 per cent. For higher salaries the rate 
is 16.8 per cent for all categories. 

6. Housing. There has been a marked short- 
age in housing in Egypt since the war years 
when the prices of building materials were 
prohibitive. Not only were obsolescent houses 
not replaced but also housing did not meet the 
rapid growth in population. The need was 
particularly acute among the middle classes, 
which could not afford the high rent demanded 
for new houses. Therefore any investments 
for new buildings went toward elaborate and 
expensive houses. 

The government took serious interest in the 
problem after the revolution, A housing proj- 
ect for lower income groups was announced 
early in 1952. Under the terms of this project, 
the government offered plots for building at a 
very low price, granted £50 per house, reduced 
prices of building material to a minimum and 
exempted new houses from the house tax for 
five years, The house owner was required to 
pay to the Building Company one third of the 
cost at the beginning; the other two thirds are 
paid in installments over a period of fifteen 
years. The housing plan includes two types of 
houses: a two room and hall unit which cost a 
total of £450 and a three room and hall unit 
which cost £600. Only workers and employees 
whose income does not exceed £25 per month 
may benefit by these facilities. Last year 1,106 
houses were built at Embabeh, a suburb of 
Cairo. The building projects include the erec- 
tion of 4,300 houses before the end of 1954. 

7. Legislation. Since 1930 the government 
has passed a number of laws for the protection 
of children. Working children have been di- 
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vided into three age groups—7-9, 10-12, and 
13-15 years. For each group there has been 
specified the maximum hours of work per day 
and the kind of industries which they should 
avoid. Under the labor laws women are not 
allowed to work at night, except in a very 
limited type of work; their maximum hours of 
work were made nine with a free hour after 
the first five hours; expectant mothers are 
granted fifteen days before and fifteen days 
after delivery with pay for confinement. If 
health condition demands a further rest, up to 
a total of three months with pay is granted. 

8. Restricting Divorce and Polygamy. One 
definite change in the trend of thought among 
the educated class in Egypt is obvious in the 
present feminist movement. There is an in- 
creasing feeling that family integration is not 
possible unless women’s equal rights are guar- 
anteed. Last winter a conference was held in 
Cairo, in which twenty-six women associations 
were represented. During the three days, dis- 
cussion centered on the restriction of divorce 
and polygamy in the interest of family integra- 
tion. 

The permanent Council of Public Services 
(a governmental body) has recommended the 
issuing of a law to restrict divorce and polyg- 
amy. The recommended law covers the follow- 
ing points: that a divorce be legal only when 
pronounced by a judge, that compensation be 
paid by the party demanding divorce, that 
children remain with their divorced mother 
until the age of 11 for boys and 13 for girls— 
this period may be extended if the mother so 
demands. 

As to polygamy the recommended law stipu- 
lates that polygamy is illegal unless the judge 
approves of it for a good reason, and that the 
financial ability of the husband who desires 
another wife must be investigated for assurance 
of economic capacity before approval is given. 

The permanent Council for Public Service 
believes that such measures will diminish the 
numbet of divorces, which number about 
80,000 a year, and reduce the cases of juvenile 
delinquency (there are an estimated 30,000 
juvenile delinquents in Cairo alone). 
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However, for political reasons the law has 
not yet passed, as it is considered by certain 
groups to be a deviation from the principles of 
Islam. Needless to say, those who are for the 
law believe that it is in line with the spirit of 
Islam and its ideals. 

B. NON-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES: 
A great number of charitable organizations are 
engaged in the field of social welfare including 
the family area, but very few, if any, are con- 
ducted on a nation-wide scale. All the non- 
government family welfare work is established 
in cities, and is subsidized by the government. 
The most important groups are the following. 

1. Women’s Health Improvement Associa- 
tion. Established in 1936, the association aims 
at supporting the poor tubercular patients and 
their families medically, socially and economi- 
cally. It has an institute which shelters the 
dependents of patients in order to protect them 
from contracting the disease. It also has a 
handicraft workshop for the training of de- 
pendents in some handicraft by which they can 
increase their family’s income. 

The association has a protective program 
which attempts to realize the necessary degree 
of comfortable living by raising the income and 
dealing with malnutrition, ill housing, over- 
work, drug habits, etc. About four hundred 
families are reached per year. 

2. The International Bureau for Protection of 
Women and Children. This organization aims 
at protecting unfortunate girls who lead an im- 
moral life. To achieve this end an employment 
bureau and an industrial school have been or- 
ganized. This bureau saves the lives of girls 
who would have been murdered by their fami- 
lies for dishonoring them. 

3. The Pioneers. This group was established 
in 1933 to serve families in poor sections of 
cities by establishing settlements in these areas. 
The program of the settlement includes educa- 
tional, recreational and industrial training for 
the young workers of the community. Through 
the members the whole family is served. 

4. The Union of Social Reform. . This asso- 
ciation has fourteen organizations in Cairo de- 
signed for different age groups of boys and 
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girls, and providing industrial training for boys. _It coordinates all associations interested in Child 
Families of boys and girls are served through Welfare, and supervises a model institute for 
the social workers. juvenile delinquents. 

5. The Egyptian Union for Child Welfare. 





Woman’s Suffrage 1855 


One of the early and very active workers in the Woman's Suffrage movement in the United States was Lucy Stone. In this 
work she had the full cooperation of her husband Henry B. Blackwell. Their protest at the time of their marriage one 
hundred years ago was given wide publicity. Four years after his wife’s death Henry Blackwell endorsed their marriage 
protest. We reprint it here. 


PROTEST 


Copy Published by LUCY STONE and HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
on their Marriage, May 1, 1855 


While acknowledging our mutual affection by publicly assuming the relation of husband and wife, yet in 
justice to ourselves and a great principle, we deem it a duty to declare that this act on our part implies no 
sanction of, nor promise of voluntary obedience to such of the present laws of marriage as refuse to recognize the 
wife as an independent rational being, while they confer upon the husband an injurious and unnatural superior- 
ity, investing him with legal powers which no honorable man would exercise, and which no man should possess. 

We protest especially against the laws which give to the husband: 

1, The custody of the wife's person. 

2. The exclusive control and guardianship of their children. 

3. The sole ownership of her personal, and use of her real estate, unless previously settled upon her, or 
placed in the hands of trustees, as in the case of minors, lunatics, and idiots. 

4. The absolute right to the product of her industry. 

5. Also against laws which give to the widower so much larger and more permanent an interest in the 
property of his deceased wife, than they give to the widow in that of the deceased husband. 

6. Finally against the whole system by which “the legal existence of the wife is suspended during marriage,” 
so that in most States, she neither has a legal part in the choice of her residence, nor can she make a will, nor 
sue or be sued in her own name, nor inherit property. 

We believe that personal independence and equal human rights can never be forfeited, except for crime; 
that marriage should be an equal and permanent partnership, and so recognized by law; that until it is so 
recognized, marriage partners should provide against the radical injustice of present laws, by every means in 
their power. 

We believe that where domestic difficulties arise, no appeal should be made to legal tribunals under existing 
laws, but that all difficulties should be submitted to the equitable adjustment of arbitrators mutually chosen. 

Thus reverencing law, we enter our protest against rules and customs which are unworthy of the name, since 


they violate justice, the essence of Jaw. 
(Signed) HENRY B, BLACKWELL 


Lucy STONE 
Worcester, Mass., 1855 
ENDORSEMENT BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
I stand by every word of my Marriage Protest. 
What is wanted to make the relation permanent and happy, is the recognition of equality and unity, and 


fidelity to the Union. 
HENRY B, BLACKWELL 


Boston, 1897. 
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Social Services Available to Families in England 


CYRIL BIBBY 
Institute of Education, University of London 


THE social services in England occupy an 
interesting and perhaps focal position in the 
world today. The “welfare state” is regarded 
by many to the east of us as being a mere sop to 
the capitalist conscience, while many to the 
west of us regard it as being a dangerous con- 
cession to communism. It is, in fact, the na- 
tural expression of a people who divide their 
votes almost equally between conservative and 
socialist candidates in national elections, and 
where even the “conservatives” are rather radi- 
cal by American standards. Yet, in part per- 
haps by good management and in part no doubt 
by good luck, the present structure of social 
services has been built, with not too much 
demolition or discontinuity, onto foundations 
that go deep into the past. To appreciate the 
shape of the modern building it is necessary to 
recall its ancient origins. 

In common with the rest of medieval Chris- 
tendom, the English people took note of the 
Deuteronomic injunction, “If there be with thee 
a poor man . . . thou shalt not harden thy heart, 
nor shut thine hand from any poor brother” ; 
but it also believed that “the poor shall never 
cease out of the land.” Thus the abbot dis- 
pensed doles, the lady of the manor relieved 
the sick and bereaved, and pious benefactors 
bought benediction by founding hospitals and 
almshouses, Charity was-not a State on 
but a Christian virtue. 


Following the Reformation, however, oar 


came a change. The Parish, hitherto an almost 
entirely ecclesiastical unit, took on secular 
functions, levying rates for the relief of the 
poor and setting the able-bodied indigent to 
work. The county bench of Justices of the 
Peace combined with the administration of jus- 
tice the oversight of local affairs generally, and 
so provided the second of the twin pillars on 
which was erected the somewhat ramshackle 
structure of the Elizabethan Poor Law. Yet, 
ramshackle or not, this was to provide the es- 
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sential framework of England's social services 
for some time. 

As the eighteenth century drew to its close, 
an England which had lost its American colo- 
nies across the Atlantic took increasing note of 
the Encyclopaedists across the Channel, and the 
educated classes began to consider whether they 
might not have hitherto disregarded obligations 
to their poorer fellow countrymen. During the 
early day of the nineteenth century, there was 
much speculation about the relationship of the 
individual to central government, and as the 
years went by the rationalist Benthamite utili- 
tarians did much hard thinking on social legis- 
lation and its role in the education, health and 
welfare of the masses. 

The United Kingdom, neverthless, lagged be- 
hind its continental neighbors, several of which 
soon had extensive statutory schemes of social 
service. Merely looking at laws, however, may 
be very misleading—especially in the case of a 
country which after a couple of thousand years 
has still not found it necessary even to write 
for itself a Constitution. While the German 
states and Russia had absolute sovereigns and 
France even as a Republic had a highly central- 
ized government, the ruling aristocracy of Eng- 
land saw to it that the sovereign’s power was 
limited and that Parliament did not enter too 
far into fields which they regarded as proper 
for private initiative. But, at least, the aristo- 


‘cratic families did exercise initiative and did 


demonstrate that sense of social responsibility 
which has now become a principle of the civil 
service. The ruling class, moreover, was not a 
closed one. In Victorian Britain, as the middle 
class came into econotnic prominence, its mem- 
bers passed into the ranks of the rulers and 
helped to develop the peculiar brand of be- 
nevolent but stern paternalism so characteristic 
of nineteenth century Britain. Activated partly 
by rationalist humanitarianism, partly by the 
revival of Christianity evidenced in the Oxford 
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and Evangelical movements, partly by a recogni- 
tion of the requirements of the newly emerging 
technical society, the forward-looking members 
of the ruling group, acting as individuals and 
in groups rather than by legislation, did a good 
deal in the way of education and social ameliora- 
tion, 

By the middle of the century, however, it 
was clear that state intervention would be neces- 
sary, and here there is a paradox which may go 
some way to explain to Americans why it is 
that the freedom-loving English seem unafraid 
of what its opponents call “the dead hand of 
the state.” The development of state educa- 
tion, following the great Forster's Act of 1870, 
was a way of emancipating the people from 
the control of the’ churches which had hitherto 
nearly monopolized this field; the compulsory 
reorganization of Oxford and Cambridge, fol- 
lowing the Royal Commissions of 1850-1873, 
was a way of emancipating university education 
from the stranglehold of ancient benefactors’ 
restrictions and ossified traditions; the setting 
up of the General Board of Health by the Act 
of 1848 was a way of relieving the cholera- 
stricken and rat-ridden workers of the great 
industrial cities from the death warrants issued 
by negligent landlords. Thus, by the time 
that the vigesimal depression of 1875-1895 
set in, the principle of state action for social 
welfare was well established in Britain. And, 
as trade recovered during the next twenty years 
but the working class continued in insecurity 
and poverty, it became increasingly clear that, 
even in the hitherto sacrosanct sphere of eco- 
nomics, the doctrine of Jaissez-faire was 
doomed. By the end of the 1914-1918 war, a 
government which had taken complete control 
of the material and moral resources of the 
nation was in no position to refuse to exercise 
some control in favor of the bulk of the people. 

Already, by a series of orders issued in 1911 
and 1913, John Burns, as President of the Local 
Government Board, had regulated the system 
of poor relief on uniform lines throughout the 
country; Lloyd George’s National Health In- 
surance Act of 1911 had provided a scheme 
covering the overwhelming majority of those 
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who worked under a contract of service; Joseph 
Chamberlain had introduced the principle of 
Workmen’s Compensation in his Act of 1897; 
Asquith’s Act of 1908 had provided a non- 
contributory Old Age Pension at the age of 
seventy; in 1909 Winston Churchill's Labour 
Exchanges Act had made provision for state 
help in finding employment and his 1911 Act 
had set up a scheme of Unemployment Insur- 
ance. Thus, history shows clearly that the idea 
of state provision and legal compulsion in the 
field of social services is no novel idea of Mr. 
Atlee or even of Mr. Bevan, but had been al- 
ready to a considerable extent implemented by 
respectable Tories and Liberals. 

Indeed—and this is a thing that people from 
other lands often fail to appreciate—not only 
are socialists respectable in England, but even 
our British communists usually display all the 
bourgeois virtues. It has been to a considera- 
ble extent the desire to extend the cloak of 
respectability over the whole population which 
has led to the “welfare state.” To live respec- 
tably, one must have a home of one’s own, and 
it was this moral incentive that had led John 
Ruskin to ally himself with Octavia Hill in her 
housing schemes of the 1860’s and 70’s. Local 
authorities supplemented private philanthropy, 
and by 1914 the need for central governmental 
financial aid and even compulsion was becom- 
ing accepted. By 1919 the five-years’ accumu- 
lated demand for houses was insistent, and in 
that year Addison’s Housing Act heralded a 
period of vigorous building financed by local 
and central government. In 1925 Winston 
Churchill introduced his scheme of contributory 
Old Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions. 
So in the field of health: since Disraeli’s 1875 
Public Health Act authorized the building of 
hospitals out of public funds there had been a 
steady expansion of central and local govern- 
mental intervention in both preventive and cura- 
tive medicine; and, in the years following the 
First World War, local authorities made ex- 
tensive provision for medical inspection and 
treatment of school children and for school 
meals, also the setting up of maternity and 
child welfare centers (in some cases including 
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the giving of contraceptive advice), and pro- 
vision for recreational facilities of all types. 
From 1918 on, local education authorities had 
power to spend public money on nursery schools, 
and in that year nine years of schooling was 
made the compulsory minimum, So the process 
went on: gradually the patchwork quilt of 
social services was sewn together through the 
years, and by 1939 it covered most of the bed. 
But it was a patchwork, not a tapestry, and the 
many pieces had been tacked on_ higgledy- 
piggledy as old pieces wore out or a scrap of 
new material became available. And, as is the 
way with patchwork quilts, the more sensitive 
members of the community tended to regard it as 
being no doubt very valuable for those poorer 
than themselves but hardly the thing that they 
themselves could be expected to use. And, de- 
spite all the remoulding of the social services 
which has taken place in the war and postwar 
years, perhaps the most striking change has 
been a change of attitude: social services are 
now accepted as being for all, and no one was 
especially surprised when the Duke of Edin- 
burgh collected his free bottles of cod liver oil 
for the royal babies. 

During the years of the Second World War, 
when for a while England stood alone, with 
the German Army twenty miles away across the 
Channel, there developed an intense feeling 
of social solidarity. Later, after Hitler attacked 
Russia and so brought a staunch new ally to 
England's side, this feeling was reinforced by 
a realization that much of what we had been 
told about the failings of a socialized state was 
false. Still later, when the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor brought the enormous resources 
of the U.S.A. into the grand alliance, it became 
possible for England to feel certain of ultimate 
military victory and to plan for the eventual 
domestic peace. Indeed, even in the darkest 
days, a somewhat irrational faith in the future 
had led to the appointment by Arthur Green- 
wood in 1941 of the committee of civil servants 
out of whose deliberations eventually emerged 
the Beveridge Report. By 1944 the Education 
Act was already on the statute book, and plan- 
ning was under way for the Family Allowances 
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Act of 1945 and the National Health Service 
and National Insurance Acts of 1946. It is on 
these four Acts of Parliament that England’s 
present social services are mainly based. 

Of all the social services (excluding things 
like the provision of policemen and public high- 
ways which are everywhere taken for granted) 
education is that in which, in extent if not 
in form, England and the United States are 
most similar. In both lands schools are free 
and, though fewer children in England stay at 
school beyond the age of fifteen, they all start 
at five and fewer escape schooling below fifteen. 
There is, however, an important legal differ- 
ence: the general pattern of educational ad- 
ministration is uniform throughout England, 
and the Ministry of Education has powers far 
beyond those of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Indeed, according to the letter of the law, the 
Ministry might exercise almost dictatorial pow- 
ers, but the tradition of local initiative and that 
of civil service restraint are too strong for this 
to be a very serious danger. The local educa- 
tion authorities now have very far-reaching 
powers to aid children—in case of need they 
can provide meals, clothing and so on, in addi- 
tion to the free provision of milk and books 
and educational materials which is universal— 
the theory being that an equality which pro- 
vides free tuition is a delusion unless it also pro- 
vides the material conditions which will enable 
the children of all parents to take full ad- 
vantage of the tuition. The universities, of 
course, do not come in any way under the 
Ministry of Education, but they receive grants 
of public funds which reach them by a con- 
stitutional fiction which allows a vote of money 
from Parliament to the Sovereign in Privy 
Council to be followed by gifts from the Privy 
Council to the universities. These gifts amount 
to many millions of pounds per annum, and 
even Oxford and Cambridge with their ancient 
endowments would be unable to carry on today 
without these public funds. There are not 
nearly so many university students in England 
as in the U.S.A. even in proportion.to the pop- 
ulation; but, on the other hand, the many 
thousands of State and Local Authority schol- 
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arships and maintenance grants ensure that the 
places go to the intellectually most deserving. 
Gone are the days when Oxbridge was the 
resort of the idle rich. 

The National Health Service has been very 
widely discussed in the U.S.A., and it has also 
been grossly misrepresented. Briefly, its pro- 
visions are these: everyone has the right to free 
medical attention and treatment, and (with a 
few trivial exceptions) to free medical drugs 
and appliances. Each one chooses his own 
doctor (there is no allocation by officials, as is 
sometimes suggested by ignorant or dishonest 
writers) and is served by him in much the 
same way as applied in former days when the 
doctor had to be paid. The hospital service has 
been organized on a regional basis, and a real 
effort is being made to get rid of the delays in 
being attended to which are the bane of the 
busy housewife. The drugs provided may 
range from a bottle of cough mixture to a rare 
series of injections that in former days would 
have cost the patient a small fortune ; the appli- 
ances may range from spectacles or dentures to 
a power-driven cripple’s carriage or car. Spe- 
cialists are available if necessary, and no surgi- 
cal operation is outside the scope of the service. 
Naturally, confinement in pregnancy is included 
in the free provisions. No one would pretend 
that all is perfect, but I have yet to meet a 
person (apart, that is, from a few Harley Street 
specialists who used to live on the fat of the 
land and a certain number of general practi- 
tioners) who would really like to revert to the 
old system of accepting free service with the 
odor of charity, or getting the medical attention 
one could pay for. 

The National Insurance Scheme is universal 
and compulsory. It covers sickness, unemploy- 
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ment, industrial accidents, widows’ and 
orphans’ benefits, retirement and old age allow- 
ances, maternity allowances and a few inci- 
dentals, all contributed to on the one hand by 
the state and on the other hand by a single 
weekly payment by employer and employee. 
It is supplemented by a non-contributory Na- 
tional Assistance Scheme for those hardest hit, 
and by Family Allowances for all children after 
the first in a family. This is not the place to 
give details of the contributions and benefits, 
which may be obtained by those interested on 
application to the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance. 

This, then, hurried I fear, and incomplete as 
such a survey must by its nature be, is the 
origin and the present condition of the social 
services provided by the State in England. But 
national planning does not rule out private 
venture, and a whole series of other services— 
marriage guidance centers, family planning 
clinics, child welfare services and the like— 
ramifies wherever there are local citizens will- 
ing to man them. I find that some of my trans- 
atlantic friends fear that state action on the 
scale described here must necessarily lead to a 
stranglehold of bureaucracy and a stifling of 
initiative. Red tape is ever a danger, and we 
shall look out for it. Initiative is essential to 
our national survival, and we shall preserve it. 
There are many family men who, like me, feel 
that the knowledge that never again will I be 
faced with the paralyzing fear of a crippling 
doctor’s bill, that if the worst comes to the 
worst the state will see to it that my children 
have a home over their heads and clothes on 
their backs and food in their bellies, liberates 
me to take risks which I could never have con- 
templated otherwise. 
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Some Aspects of Security and of Responsibilities 
of Families* 


ROBERT BOUDET 
Director of International Union of Family Organizations, Paris 


IN THE beginning of this century, families 
had to depend on themselves to live, and some 
older people say, when family allotments or 
different family aspects of Social Security are 
mentioned, “We were reared without that.” 
But these persons forget, perhaps, either that 
their parents were well-off, at least relatively, 
or that they struggled terrificially and went 
through some very hard, sometimes very tragic 
moments. 

What is true, is that Social Security, which 
formerly protected only individuals, is being 
extended more and more to families and that 
this extension, as beneficent and just as it may 
be, poses one of the most serious social prob- 
lems of our time—that of maintaining equi- 
librium between security for families and the 
undertaking by these families of responsibilities 
that they can and must exercise themselves. 

I shall deal here with only certain aspects 
of social services for families: (I.) The or- 
ganization and activities of families which are 
united in a group in order to give themselves 
certain advantages and to protect their rights. 
(II.) Some examples of difficulties in the social 
protection of families. (III.) Finally, I shall 
attempt to indicate that which is understood in 
certain countries by the term ‘‘family policy.” 


I 


It is well known that associations of families 
exist throughout the world, especially in the 
countries of Western and Continental Europe. 
This is not an accident: these countries have 
been subjected for some time to an individual- 
istic policy and almost to a mystic individual- 
ism, originating in the principles of the French 
Revolution and in the laws, written or not, of 
the industrial revolution. The slogan, “for 
equal work—equal pay” or again “to each 


* Translated by Eva May Atwood, Modern Language De- 
partment, Florida State University. 
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according to his work’ became a doctrine; a 
patron of the eighteenth century, even an 
understanding and generous one, felt no re- 
sponsibility in regard to families of his workers. 
. . . As for the state, its policy for help was 
rarely according to the needs and conditions of 
the families. 

In France and in Belgium, for example, 
numerous families united in order to get a 
hearing for public opinion concerning rulers. 
They proved easily that their family status, in 
spite of an increasing prosperity, was largely 
inferior to that of bachelors and of households 
without children. The basic principle of Family 
Associations is that families should never to 
any extent be mere passive recipients from the 
state or any other public body, even of what 
is strictly their due. They must cooperate in 
some manner with the plan which is under- 
taken for them. As a result there are two im- 
portant consequences: it is necessary that fami- 
lies be consulted on all measures which concern 
them and participate as much as possible in 
carrying out these measures. It is equally de- 
sirable that the families themselves, particu- 
larly through the Family Associations, be re- 
sponsible for a certain number of duties. 

Here are some examples of the application 
of this doctrine. According to a change too 
long to explain in detail here but brought about 
by the perseverance of families conscious of 
their responsibilities, an ordinance of March 3, 
1945 gave to the district unions the right of 
representing every family of France. Thus in 
all the official discussions of wages the National 
Union of Family Associations has its place and 
can introduce whatever it considers to be in- 
dispensable needs of families which have been 
evaluated s-ientifically. This is why the Na- 
tional Union actually studies the problems of 
children, whether normal in a normal family or 
abnormal in a normal family, or, finally, nor- 
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mal in an abnormal family. It studies the very 
important problem of adoption and has the 
right to propose legislation to improve adop- 
tion procedures. It also studies the problem of 
family consumption, that is to say that portion 
of national income involved in the rearing of 
children. 

The Family Associations which make up the 
core of the National Union and the district 
unions are devoted either to studying family 
problems of certain social groups or to creating 
some means of helping families. For example, 
the Federation of Families of France has re- 
cently had two topics for study: the family use 
of the school, and the condition of mothers. 
The Union of Rufal Families has organized 
homemaking education and started social cen- 
ters especially for families and rural youth. 
The popular Association of Families has or- 
ganized purchasing co-ops for household goods 
and family vacation houses, 

This last project, the family vacation houses, 
is more and more widespread in France and has 
spread to the middle classes, “It seeks to avoid 
the separation of parents and children in the 
course of the summer ; to permit mothers to take 
some rest—thanks to an organization of help- 
to-mothers within these vacation houses; and to 
arrange vacations at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains or in some suitable country region. 

In Belgium the League of Large Families has 
created three services: (1.) “The Funds for 
Dwellings” which distributed in 1953 two bil- 
lion francs through loans to families to buy 
property, making repayments on principal and 
interest according to the number of children 
in the family. These loans are at low interest 
and furnish many less well-to-do families the 
capital to buy, construct, enlarge, or renovate 
the family home. The League also grants some 
loans to help pay the rent of those families 
who are temporarily in difficulty. (2.) “Funds 
for Studies” makes loans at low interest to 
families for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and for the professional training of their 
children. (3.) “The Fund for Widows and 
Orphans” is also administered by the League. 
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II 
Problems in the Collective Social Security of 


Families. Rather than enumerate the many 
difficulties in the social protection of families, 
we will examine the field of family allotments 
as an example of the essential principles which 
govern it in certain countries and which 
find a more and more extended application. 
From the first, family allotments (the extra 
revenue allowed workers in proportion to size 
of family) have not been considered as help 
and still less as charity, but as compensation for 
expenses. In reality the basis of family aid 
today is twofold: “(1.) an increasing desire 
for the introduction of a greater justice in the 
distribution of income; (2.) the recognition for 
services rendered to the group by the family, 
and for the education of children, especially in 
their youth.” (Pierre Laroque)? 

The fundamental problem is that ‘a system 
of family help in no way absolves the family 
head of his responsibilities.” These are in 
keeping with the decisions of the European 
Family Studies Conference which took place in 
Zurich the fourth and fifth of April 1952. 
Help must be given to the family and not to 
the child. It is the family head, the person 
who has the real and permanent charge of the 
child, who must receive the family allocation. 
For it is not necessary “to free the parents of 
their responsibilities and give them the feeling 
that the child is in reality taken in charge by the 
group.” (Pierre Laroque)? Moreover family 
allowances are tied to professional activity ex- 
cept in circumstances beyond the control of 
the family head, such as illness, disability, ac- 
cident at work, lay-off from work, or desertion. 

Finally, these allowances will not assure the 
entire satisfaction of state needs and this “is 
not even desirable for it is good that the family 
head uphold, by his work, a part of the respon- 
sibility of keeping together his own.”? . . . 


1 Pierre Laroque, ‘‘Family Help and Family Responsi- 
bilities’’ in Revue des Allocations Familiales, Brussels, 


August-September, 1950. 
3 “*Family Allotments,’’ Brochure de l'Union Internationale 


des Organismes Familiaux. 
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Family allotments are generally calculated ac- 
cording to a single and uniform rate and remain 
entirely independent of the income of the bene- 
ficiary. In the article by M. Laroque, he 
turned aside, rightly, the idea of conferring 
family allowances on condition that the in- 
come of the group not surpass a certain level. 
This would result in treating family allowances 
as charity. The selection of the upper level, for 
which there would no longer be any allotments, 
would be very difficult and would risk being 
arbitrary. However, the cost of the education 
for a child is not the same for all; it depends 
clearly on the standard of living of the family; 
it varies from one child to the other. 

The problem of family allotments at a single 
and uniform rate exists specifically among large 
middle class families and certain liberal or in- 
tellectual professions. In Western Europe, in- 
cluding Great Britain, the number of middle 
class families is increasing. Between engineers 
and professors either unmarried or childless, and 
those of the same profession who are burdened 
with families there exists a greater difference 
in standard of living than among the unskilled 
workers. “Equality,” M. Laroque writes, “can 
be reestablished only by conferring higher allot- 
ments proportional to the salary received.” 
These proportional allotments are unusual be- 
cause it is necessary first to help the families 
of the poorest paid workmen. But the others 
should also be considered—those families who 
have traditionally given their children the best 
education possible and who make up the frame- 
work of the nation.* To relieve the burdens 
of these families, some financial compensation 
is necessary. This is achieved in France 
through the medium of an exemption for in- 
come-tax purposes based on size of family. 

The conclusions of the Journées d’Etudes 
de Zurich concerning family allotments say: 
“Preference must be given to general allot- 
ments in money with regard to specified allow- 
ances.” The reason for this is expressly pointed 


®Roy Lewis and Angus Maude in ‘‘English Middle 
Classes’’ and Robert Boudet in ‘‘Bourgeoisies en Appel.’’ 
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out: “It (the general allotment in money) 
leaves to the family head the freedom of its use 
and helps to support the feeling of family re- 
sponsibilities.” Let us look at the advantages 
and disadvantages of different forms of allot- 
ments. In a period of restrictions, and espe- 
cially food restrictions, allotments in materials 
are much more useful than money to mothers, 
to pregnant women, to children. Moreover it is 
relatively easy to control the use of allotments 
in materials; the milk given to the school child 
is drunk by him, and even if it is given to the 
house, it will normally be of profit to the 
child; even the layette for the baby will not be 
worn by the larger sister. Also these allot- 
ments can be educational in forming good food 
habits. 

But a too widespread plan of allotments in 
materials no longer allows families to exert 
their responsibilities; it tends to suppress the 
freedom of decision. If a group or the state 
continues to replace the parents, their feeling 
of responsibility is weakened; the state may use 
this as a pretext to interfere still more and the 
family freedom, indispensable to its security 
will disappear. 

This does not mean that all allotments in 
materials are to be avoided. Allowances of 
this type yield considerable help in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in Great Britain, but 


‘they are accompanied more and more in these 


countries by general allotments in money. In 
France, the Fund for Family Allotments can 
assign some allowances in materials for the bene- 
fit of families or children, such as help with 
vacations, distributing layettes and milk. How- 
ever such allowances are not ordered by a law; 
they are studied and conferred by the Treas- 
urer according to individual cases. 

One of the original allotments, which started 
in France in 1948, is the housing allotment. 
It covers, in large part, the increased rent caused 
by the presence of children in the home. The 
allotment is proportional, not to the rent paid 
by the family, but to the percentage of the 
family income which goes for rent. 
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III 


Can a family policy exist? What is a family 
policy? And is even the principle of a family 
policy admissible? Certain people consider 
that the two words are contradictory. In his 
report to the Journées Familiales of Brussels, 
M. Philippe Renaudin* explains their position. 
He describes them as wanting no interference 
from the state; the family is a private sanctuary ; 
the home is closed to instructions from outside 
and especially to those of administrative power. 
Out of respect for the institution of the family 
they refuse any family policy. 

It is necessary to answer to these fears that 
the only family policy worthy of the name is 
one which respects and favors the complete 
and free expansion’of the family. It is a policy 
of protection and not oppression. Nevertheless, 
is a family policy necessary? Is not a social 
policy enough ? 

There are three essential answers to this ques- 
tion. A family policy is not disassociated from 
a social one; it is a social policy turned toward 
the family, constantly preoccupied with the 
family. Instead of treating citizens as isolated 
individuals, it puts them in their natural group 
—the family. A family policy aims to recall 
to the modern state and to all society that the 
father of the family has responsibilities and 
needs different from those of the unmarried, 
and that likewise there is a difference between 
the mother and the maiden lady, and that the 
child cannot be considered without reference 
to its parents and to its family structure. 

In the second place, after two World Wars, 
families have frequently undergone economic 
difficulties as to the standard of living and 
housing which not only touch each of the indi- 
viduals but also the family unit as a whole. If 
it is necessary for the mother in the family to 
take outside work which prevents her from 
caring for her young children, the whole family 
suffers. The family also suffers if housing is 
inadequate, not planned for families, or run 
down. Is charity the only way to help such 

‘ “Family Policy’ by Philippe Renaudin in ‘“‘Familes dans 
le monde” Reve de l'Union Internationale des Organismes 
Famliaux, July-December, 1951. 
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families? This would prevent any efforts to rid 
the family institution of weaknesses. In order 
for the state to take preplanned measures to 
remedy this situation, it would involve the state 
administration of finances, of work, of construc- 
tion, of education, and would not a family 
policy be a means of achieving this? 

Finally the experience of numerous social 
policies, even those well intentioned, has proved 
that “too often some premature solutions, an- 
swering immediate necessities, ignore the family 
aspect of the question.”> They fail to recog- 
nize what is essential for the future. A family 
policy is by its very nature directed toward 
the needs and aspirations of the future of the 
country that it concerns. It is impossible to dis- 
associate a true family policy from a youth 
policy and even from one of childhood. Thus 
as M. Renaudin proclaims it in the report men- 
tioned above, “a family policy is not directed 
toward the individual only; it refuses to look 
at the man, woman, child in isolation. It calls 
to mind that they are social beings and that the 
basic social unit is the family. . . .” 

A family policy can find one of its main 
means of action in a public organization and 
especially in a Ministry. For instance, in 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Western Germany, 
Sweden, there are Ministers whose duties in- 
clude problems of the family. 

From a practical viewpoint a family policy 
presents two views which are in reality comple- 
mentary: (1.) the conduct of services for the 
benefit of families, principally administrative ; 
(2.) the study and initiation of the general 
effect of the policy and an orientation of the 
latter toward family solutions which is more 
activity of policy than administration. In 
France the Family Affairs Division under the 
Minister of Public Health and Population in- 
cludes the following tasks: (1.) to study the 
legislative and customary texts (purview) 
which can affect families, particularly in that 
which concerns their legal rights, their standard 
of living, their housing, and to originate every 
proposition or suggestion to the government 

“For a Family Policy’’ by René Bollen in La Revue 
Politique, Brussels, October, 1952. 
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for bettering family condition; (2.) to be alert 
to the development and coordination of social 
workers and services in the interest of families; 
(3) to encourage, while respecting their self- 
government, the activity of private type family 
associations and to keep close contact with the 
National Union of Family Associations. The 
very complex role of this division includes on 
the one hand, control of outside services in the 
provinces and, on the other hand, support of 
the investigations and research of the Institute 
of National Demographic Studies. 

As mentioned above, in France the District 
and National Unions of Family Associations are 
qualified by law to give their advice on all 


problems pertaining to family rights and the 
measures to take to solve them. 

On the international level, private family 
organizations cooperate with public ones 
through the International Union of Family 
Organizations and with the Ministry of the 
Family admitted to the Union as associate mem- 
bers. There results from this a permanent 
awareness of the needs and desires of families, 
and of the studies and experiences of legisla- 
tive bodies. Thus the measures for security and 
social services necessary to families are con- 
stantly considered along with the responsibili- 
ties which belong to the families themselves. 





Interfaith Marriage 


Differences in religious affiliation present 
serious but by no means impossible barriers to 
a successful marriage. Such is the conclusion 
of Algernon D. Black, a leader of the Ethical 
Societies in America, in a new 25-cent pamphlet 
published by the Public Affairs Committee en- 
titled “If I Marry Outside My Religion.” 

“Every marriage brings together persons from 
different families, ranks, classes, and other di- 
verse traditional and cultural backgrounds,” 
Mr. Black points out. ‘‘‘Intermarriage’ be- 
comes a problem only when some element of 
difference is seriously disturbing to the marriage 
partners or to the groups to which they 
belong.” 

“The religious factor in marriage is only one 
in many. Even within the same faith, whether 
it be a Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jewish 
marriage, the relationships may vary from 
happiness through to a merely tolerable mar- 
riage and even to great unhappiness. .. . 
When there is pressure from one or both of the 
families, the situation gets harder to deal 
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with.... Friends may also cause trouble where 
husband and wife come from circles which vary 
sharply in views, habits and attitudes,” he 
warns. The partners may solve these prob- 
lems only if they understand what they have to 
reckon with, stake out their common ground, 
and work to make their marriage a success.” 

“Even if both partners start from different 
traditions and beliefs . . . they can transcend 
these [difficulties} if their love is central and 
strong enough. Whether they attend separate 
churches or join the same religious fellowship 
or work out their religious life within the 
family without any affiliation, the important 
thing is the way of life the husband and wife 
experience day by day in the home.” 

“The diverse religious background may en- 
rich the common life,’ Mr. Black concludes. 
“Indeed, the very challenge of the problems 
and the effort to work them out together may 
make for a dynamic factor in the marriage itself 
and may bring the family and the home life to 
an even greater richness and maturity.” 
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Some Aspects of Family Welfare in India 


AVABAI B. WADIA 
Barrister-at-Law, Bombay, India 


THE Form and Structure of the Family: In 
the centuries before the Christian era, concepts 
about society, the community and the family 
began to be formulated in India. The idea of 
a common weal—shared interests and responsi- 
bilities—significantly shaped social and familial 
institutions. The family consisted of all the 
male descendants (with their wives and chil- 
dren) of a common ancestor, living together 
in a joint household, pooling the fruits of their 
labor and sharing the burdens. The proper 
performance of family duties was a part of 
social ethics and of religion itself. Respect to 
elders and protection of the weak were cardinal 
principles in family living. The inalienable 
obligation of the family as a whole to support 
all those among it who were orphaned, 
widowed, disabled or otherwise in need of care 
integrated material and emotional security with 
the very structure of the family. Rather than 
being a united group of individuals, the family 
was a miniature social group supporting certain 
values rooted in deep spiritual aspiration, The 
community organization, of which the family 
formed the basic unit, was divided functionally 
into castes, and the whole was welded into a 
system of village republics whose rights and 
duties were part of a common law. 

This patriarchal joint family has been the 
dominant family pattern in India and to this 
day embodies the essential features given to 
it in ancient times. In the South-West of India, 
however, an even older form of Hindu family 
exists—the matriarchy—where the mother is 
the head and succession is through the female 
line. The 17 million tribal people of India 
have their own special forms. The Muslims, 
Parsees, Christians and Jews follow a single 
unit family structure with certain borrowi 
from the joint family. The Hindus, however, 
make up about 80 per cent of the population. 

In a prosperous agrarian order, the joint 
family system flourished and provided ample 
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scope for the development of the religious, 
ethical and social values which brought about 
a flowering of Indian culture. Many cen- 
turies later, however, invasions began to occur, 
causing disturbances to the old order. Society 
became narrow, exclusive and orthodox in order 
to survive. The caste system, from being a fair 
division of labor, became a stronghold for 
vested interests with a large body of under- 
privileged treated with harsh intolerance. 
Nevertheless, the family structure survived the 
disturbances without and decadence within and 
social cohesion was maintained. With the 
advent of British rule, however, the prevailing 
balance was upset by the imposition of a 
colonial economy and alien cultural standards, 
causing Indian society to petrify and, within a 
few decades, giving rise to an underdeveloped 
economy where the struggle to exist over- 
shadowed all else. The joint family began to 
distintegrate as its able-bodied members went 
away to seek a living; family affection, instead 
of being a unifying force, hindered economic 
rehabilitation. Above all, social security within 
the family broke down to a considerable extent. 
As the State was not prepared to step in and 
help the destitute, there was widespread poverty 
and distress. 

Positive and constructive forces were also at 
work, however, and the concept of freedom, 
expressed in terms of the equality of all humans 
and the “rule of law” became the instrument 
of national regeneration. The introduction of 
machinery and the rise of great, crowded cities 
quickened the tempo of life. Movement be- 
tween village and city became continuous and 
to cope with the competition, congestion and 
excitement of city life, the single unit family 
was found to be more suitable. Although a 
fragment, it provided more scope for equality, 
enterprise, mobility and progress. 

India today is in the midst of the transition 
from the joint to the single unit family, The 
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1951 Census shows that both in the villages and 
the towns “small” households exceeded both 
“large” and “very large” households. The 
census states that, prima facie, this shows the 
shift from joint to individual households. 

In keeping with the times, reforms in the 
Hindu personal law have taken place, and more 
bills are before Parliament at the moment 
which will further bring the laws into harmony 
with the Fundamental Rights in the Constitu- 
tion which guarantee equal rights between the 
sexes and the abolition of caste and other dis- 
criminations. 

Social scientists in India are now examining 
the joint and single unit family systems criti- 
cally and the feeling is growing that some of 
the features of the joint family might well be 
incorporated in the single unit to counteract the 
pressures of a mechanistic civilization where 
the economic struggle tends to stifle human 
interplay. If individual self-expression and 
equal rights can be combined with the old pat- 
tern of mutual aid and emotional security, then 
indeed a new mode of family life might be 
evolved, 

Family Needs and Aids to meet them: The 
changes in family living now taking place are a 
reflection of the massive political, economic and 
social changes in the country. It is seven years 
since India regained her freedom, Independ- 
ence brought with it a tremendous emotional 
release and a powerful desire for radical change 
and advancement. The first three years were 
spent in coping with the sudden, grave situation 
created by the influx of about 10 million 
refugees; by now the problem is under control 
if not fully solved. A constitution was also 
prepared and passed setting up a parliamentary 
democracy with adult franchise. In 1950, the 
Government of India appointed a Planning 
Commission which, after consultation with 
representative groups, drafted a Five Year 
Plan. This Plan, the first of a series, is the 
concrete embodiment of the determination of 
the people to develop their country in accord- 
ance with free, democratic principles. It 
states: “The central objective of planning in 
India is to raise the standard of living of the 
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people and to open out to them opportunities 
for a richer and more varied life. Planning 
must, therefore, aim both at utilizing more 
effectively the resources, human and material 
. .. and also at reducing the-inequalities of in- 
come, wealth and opportunity,” by securing 
progressively for all citizens “full employment, 
education, security against sickness and other 
disabilities and adequate income.” 

Agriculture, irrigation and multipurpose 
schemes, transport and industries have been 
given high priority as basic to development. 
At the same time, 16.4 per cent of the total 
outlay of Rs. 22,440 million is to be spent on 
social services. As regards welfare, however, 
the Plan admits: “On account of the limited 
resources at the disposal of the State, its direct 
participation in social welfare cannot extend 
much beyond the sphere of elementary social 
services like education and health. . . . In these 
directions, too, voluntary effort will be expected 
to cover as much as possible of the ground left 
vacant by the State. Outside the activities re- 
lating to education and health there remains a 
large range of socially necessary work which is 
bound up with the well-being of large sections 
of the community and will be an important 
element in its all-around progress.” A modest 
sum of Rs. 40 million has been earmarked for 
assisting voluntary agencies in such programs 
and a statutory Social Welfare Board is mak- 


Jing surveys and granting subsidies. Already 


about 600 institutions (out of a possible total 
of 10,000) have been helped, mainly to extend 
projects for the welfare of women, children, 
the handicapped ‘and the delinquent. 

In considering the types of welfare needed, 
certain basic situations must be understood. 
Firstly, life is much better organized in towns 
than in the country. There are 558,089 villages 
but only 3,018 towns, in which 61,900,000 
people live (17.3 per cent of the total). The 
concentration of amenities in urban areas had 
been going on for many decades; it was Ma- 
hatma Gandhi who, by his own powerful ex- 
ample, brought about a crucial reorientation 
towards a rural renaissance. Secondly, a mas- 
sive population of 360 million is being added 
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to at the rate of 11/4 per cent per annum. As the 
Plan puts it: “It is necessary in the present 
context only to stress the fact that unless meas- 
ures are initiated at this stage to bring down 
the birth rate and thereby to reduce the rate 
of population growth, a continuously increas- 
ing amount of effort on the part of the com- 
munity will be used up only in maintaining 
existing standards of consumption.” Since 
then, the Census Commissioner has issued a 
courageous warning that, to reduce popula- 
tion pressure, two simultaneous courses are 
needed—the utmost increases in all production, 
and the country wide adoption of family plan- 
ning. India’s food situation is the third im- 
portant factor. India has passed through many 
dreadful years of food shortage. During the 
last two years, however, production has in- 
creased substantially, thanks to good weather 
conditions and the completion of some of the 
irtigation projects. By 1961, the total extra 
yield is expected to be about 24 million tons. 
But if population growth is not checked, these 
increases may be offset by the extra mouths to 
feed. Again, the level of consumption per 
capita—2,000 calories and less per day—is one 
of the lowest in the world and malnutrition is 
a major cause of many social ills. Fourthly, 
poverty and unemployment must be overcome. 
The per capita income is Rs, 255/— per year. 
Only 29.3 per cent of the people are self-sup- 
porting, of whom 68.1 per cent eke out a miser- 
able living from the land, as there is nowhere 
else to go. Mining, manufacturing, commerce 
and other industries absorb 294 workers per 
thousand (872 in the U.S.A.). Every 1,000 
self-sufficient earners have to support them- 
selves plus 2,504 others (1,547 in the U.S.A. ; 
1,207 in the U.K.). 

These and other economic factors impinge 
heavily on family life and influence the type of 
welfare measures required. These must sup- 
plement the incomplete social and economic 
welfare services, meet the social and emotional 
disturbances arising out of the transition from 
joint to single families and the move from rural 
to urban areas, and adjust the imbalances aris- 
ing out of the intricate meshing of a rapidly 
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growing urban-machine civilization. The most 
pressing requirements at present are for eco- 
nomic welfare through ever-extending oppor- 
tunities for productive work, training men and 
women in new skills, ensuring good conditions 
of work, and for community services and special 
aids to vulnerable groups. Counseling services 
are also needed but have to remain in the in- 
troductory stage, on account of the lack of funds 
and of trained personnel. 

In the rural areas, for many years a group of 
associations founded by Mahatma Gandhi have 
done magnificient work in meeting these needs 
and have generated a new outlook in, and 
towards, the villages. They have laid the 
foundations for village reconstruction and now, 
under the Plan, a new total socioeconomic ap- 
proach has been brought to bear on rural 
problems. Since 1952, Community Projects 
and a National Extension Service are operating 
in 457 Development Blocks comprising 47,350 
villages and a population of 37.1 million. The 
main effort is to improve agricultural output 
and create new means of livelihood through 
cottage industries, trade auxiliary and welfare 
services. To a much lesser extent, education, 
health, housing and social welfare (including 
community centers) are being furthered. Al- 
ready about 4,000 persons have been trained 
as “village level workers” in agriculture, teach- 
ing, midwifery, etc., to run the Projects, thus 
opening out new careers for them. Recently, 
the Social Welfare Board has helped to initiate 
a family welfare program in a group of villages 
near Delhi. 

Health services in general have been improv- 
ing during the last thirty years, as the lowering 
death rate demonstrates. It stand at 27 per 
1,000 now and although this is still much too 
high, a steady improvement can be expected 
every year. But health measures for mothers 
and children are still most inadequate, Infant 
mortality stands at the appalling figure of 115.5 
per 1,000 (28.5 in the U.S.A., 27.4 in the 
U.K. and 57.5 in Japan) and of the children 
born, 40 per cent die before they reach the age 
of five years. Nearly 200,000 mothers die and 
2 million suffer as a result of pregnancy and 
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childbirth every year. Every State maintains 
free maternity hospitals and maternity and child 
welfare centers. Voluntary bodies like the 
Red Cross Society, the Kasturba Gandhi Na- 
tional Memorial Trust (devoted to rural areas 
only), women’s organizations, communal and 
missionary groups conduct mothers’ and chil- 
dren’s clinics, where, apart from medical aid 
and mothercraft instruction, free milk and vita- 
min tablets are distributed when possible to 
children and nursing and expectant mothers. 
One of the handicaps in extending health meas- 
ures is the lack of trained personnel. Training 
programs, both on a post-graduate as well as 
an auxiliary level, are being stepped up. 

A radically new approach to health prob- 
lems is being made through the institution of 
family planning services so that all mothers 
may, if they choose, learn how to space and 
limit their families. Frequent and ill-spaced 
childbirths, added to malnutrition, ignorance 
and poverty, cause preventable mortality. Fur- 
thermore, the quick arrival of a large family 
reduces economic standards and leads to a per- 
petual struggle to make both ends meet. 
Family planning, therefore, is being established 
as India’s newest welfare service. A sum of 
Rs. 6,500,00 has been earmarked for its de- 
velopment under the Plan. A Government of 
India Family Planning Committee, consisting 
of sixteen medical, scientific and welfare ex- 
perts, is subsidizing the opening of clinics by 
official and voluntary agencies, and promoting 
socio-cultural, medical and demographic re- 
search in order to develop this branch of wel- 
fare on sound lines. Various State governments 
are now integrating family planning with their 
maternal and child welfare programs. Im- 
portant organizations like the All India 
Women’s Conference, the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, the All India Medical Conference, 
the Red Cross Society and the Family Plan- 
ning Association of India have stressed the role 
of family planning in the well-being and sta- 
bility of the family as a unit of society; birth 
control is not considered to be just a personal 
convenience but a scientific aid towards better 
family living. Responsible parenthood is the 
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keynote and, wherever possible, family plan- 
ning is associated with other services such as 
infertility treatment, marriage guidance, sex 
education, family budgeting, etc. While these 
counseling services are being introduced gradu- 
ally, centers for help in spacing and limiting 
births are multiplying fairly rapidly in different 
parts of the country and there are about two 
hundred of them at present. 

Although the concept of family planning is 
finding acceptance (there being no religious op- 
position save from the handful of Catholics 
and some who believe in self-control only), 
the lack of scientific methods which are not 
only dependable, harmless and acceptable, but 
simple enough and cheap enough for use by 
the masses (who most need this help) poses a 
problem. Therefore, research and field trials 
in this direction are being encouraged. It might 
be added that while appliance and non-appli- 
ance methods are favored, and sterilization is 
recommended in cases meeting certain require- 
ments, abortion is rejected as a method of birth 
control. 

The right of the child to a good home, proper 
care and upbringing is beginning to reccive 
special attention. Most families live in over- 
crowded flats in urban areas and therefore the 
provision of facilities for children, such as play- 
grounds, libraries and children’s activity-centers 
are developing. To combat malnutrition, 
school mid-day meals, free milk supplements 
and vitamin tablets are distributed by voluntary 
bodies and local authorities with considerable 
help from UNICEF and other international 
agencies. Group activities are encouraged 
through the Bharat Scouts and Guides, the 
Balkan-ji-Bari, etc. The demand for psycho- 
logical and psychiatric services for children is 
rising. Services for the handicapped are prac- 
tically non-existent though a beginning has been 
made in Bombay. The welfare of delinquent 
children is well organized in places like Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras where there are 
Juvenile Courts, with the accompanying proba- 
tion and after care agencies, homes, schools, etc. 
But the prime need is to organize all this work 
on an all India basis. 
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The importance of providing low cost hous- 
ing to meet family needs was first recognized by 
private philanthropists. The small Parsee com- 
munity in Bombay leads in this field. A few 
employers of labor have housed their workers 
in tenements in the big cities. In factory town- 
ships such provision is of a much higher stand- 
ard, reaching real excellence in some cases. 
Governments, too, have aided housing pro- 
grams to some extent. But during and since 
the War, housing shortages and deficiences have 
reached unprecedented dimensions. Even 
though tenements, where available, provide 
only one room per family (and sometimes two 
or more families), 400,000 out of 1.7 million 
mill workers are homeless and live in. shanties. 
Middle class families are also suffering a dread- 
ful squeeze. Governments have advanced loans 
and subsidies to encourage co-operative housing 
societies and are helping in other ways, but the 
high cost of building materials is a formidable 
deterrent. A planned building program over 
a period of fifty years would be required to 
construct adequate housing and the cost would 
be prohibitive. The present Plan has set aside 
a sum of Rs. 490 million for housing schemes 
and the next Plan is to increase the outlay. 

Village dwellings are ramshackle, with rudi- 
mentary sanitation, but at least sun, air and 
open spaces have their healing effects. Repair- 
ing houses and building new ones are a part 
of rural welfare projects now. 

Legislation for minimum wages, hours of 
work, workmen’s compensation, free medical 
aid, safety and health regulations, hazardous 
occupations, maternity benefits, créches (for 
children of women workers), etc., has brought 
a certain amount of security for organized labor. 
The Employees Health Insurance Act of 1953 
consolidates these and other benefits and for 
the first time, labor is to contribute, as well as 
employers, under it. Its implementation, how- 
ever, is meeting with many technical difficulties. 

Government servants have a provident fund 
or pension schemes and a few private firms 
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provide likewise for their employees. Apart 
from these, however, there is no social se- 
curity as yet for the larger portion of the work- 
ing population. 

Social workers are now realizing that family- 
centered aids have a more positive and lasting 
effect than those dealing with the individual 
alone. Welfare work is, therefore, gradually 
assuming this orientation. For instance, pecuni- 
aty doles by charitable trusts are being slowly 
replaced by family rehabilitation after due in- 
vestigation by case workers; community centers 
(including the labor welfare centers maintained 
by employers and the government) cater to the 
needs of the entire family and in some instances 
provide training in handicrafts and arrange 
sales of work, thereby helping members to earn. 
Health and social education projects where the 
whole family participates are being established. 
The Family Welfare Agency in Bombay, the 
first of its kind in India, concentrates on the 
family as a social unit and tries to help it in its 
total problem—an approach which is showing 
good results. Settling marital discords and par- 
ent-child problems, rehabilitating unmarried 
mothers, aiding juvenile delinquents, finding 
employment for widows or deserted wives, se- 
curing medical, nutritional and even pecuniary 
aid for families are some of the activities of this 
agency. At present, projects of this nature are 
few and far between but do foreshadow the 
coming trend, 

Socioeconomic stresses notwithstanding, the 
family is a strong and vigorous institution in 
India, nurtured in a rich and ancient culture 
which, after centuries of inertia, is visibly un- 
dergoing a renaissance. If economic levels can 
be raised, then there will be greater joy and 
self-expression in family life. At the same 
time, the feeling prevails that material pros- 
perity, although necessary, is not the final goal, 
and that emotional balance and mental seren- 
ity, based on spiritual verities, must be attained 
for satisfying living. 
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Family Services in Italy* 


FERDINANDO ENRICO LOFFREDO 
Fronte della Famiglia, Rome 


THE principal means adopted in Italy to try 
to meet the needs of the family are the follow- 
ing: family allowances, tax exemptions, im- 
provements in social security allowances, assist- 
ance to mothers and children, rent controls, 
and building controls. 

Family allowances are awarded to all de- 
pendent workers. The amount of such allow- 
ances is still small compared with wages; for 
example, the allowance for a child of an indus- 
trial worker is equal to about 4,000 lire a 
month, while his average monthly wage is about 
35,000 lire; even less, 2,800 lire, is the allow- 
ance for the wife. 

The fiscal exemptions consist principally of 
the deduction from taxable income of a fixed 
amount according to how many persons are de- 
pendent on the taxpayer. The system applies 
only to direct taxes. 

The improvements in social security allow- 
ances consist of increasing pensions for old age, 
and indemnity for illness and unemployment 
proportionate to the number of dependents, and 
in the extension of assistance for illness to the 
members of the family. 

Assistance to the mother and child concerns 
those in particularly difficult economic and so- 
cial conditions. Such assistance comes prin- 
cipally from the Opera Nazionale per la Pro- 
tezione della Maternita e dell’Infanzia, a gov- 
ernment agency supported by government 
funds. The contribution of other agencies, 
particularly private agencies, is, in comparison, 
secondary, 

The action of the state regarding the problem 
of housing consists of the control of rents of 
already existing dwellings and various forms 
of support for new construction: financing of 
corporations that rent the houses at moderate 
rents or sell them on particularly easy terms, 
making loans favorable to housing cooperatives, 


* Translated by Bettyanne Galloway Florida State Uni- 
versity. 
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and allowing tax exemptions for owners of new 
buildings. 

Family Allowances. It is necessary to keep 
in mind that in a country in which the total 
national income is low, the necessity of con- 
sidering the family burden of each citizen is 
great. This requires that priority must be given 
to increasing family allowances as the national 
income increases, 

It can be observed that the allowance for the 
wife of the worker does not grant her a free 
choice between being a housewife and going 
to work. In fact, a family allowance brings in 
a very small amount, while a job may produce 
a reasonably good salary. As a result the 
mother of the family is often forced for eco- 
nomic reasons to work outside the home, which 
is certainly not ideal for the educative func- 
tions of the family. This is why the family 
movement and the free syndicates favor an in- 
crease in the family allowance for the wife. 

Tax Exemption. A fundamental considera- 
tion is that the deductions concern only direct 
taxes, while the present income of the Italian 
state comes mostly from indirect taxes. It 
follows that, considering the fiscal problem 
from the point of view of the family, the first 
thing to do must be to transfer as much as 
possible and as soon as possible the fiscal burden 
from indirect taxes, which cannot be used for 
deductions based on the family situation, to 
direct taxes. In the second place it would be 
necessary, in direct taxes, to substitute for the 
system of deduction of fixed amounts for each 
dependent family member, the system of the 
“family coefficient.” In fact, the system of the 
deduction of fixed amounts, necessarily small, 
realizes a certain fiscal equity only for the 
family with limited income. Instead the system 
of the family coefficient is fair whatever the 
amount of the income, inasmuch as it consists 
of dividing the same income by the number of 
family members, thus obtaining a quotient that 
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expresses the real capacity to contribute and that 
moreover indicates the just figure (aliquot) to 
apply to the entire income. It should be re- 
membered that the principal direct taxes have 
progressive aliquots, so that the system of the 
family coefficient permits—as is right—the use 
of a lower aliquot with an increasing number 
of dependents in the same income bracket. 
Assistance to Mothers and Children. Be- 
cause the Italian national income is not high 
there has not been the large-scale growth of 
private philanthropic initiative that has oc- 
curred in wealthier countries. Therefore, the 
organization of a public agency financed by the 
state, the Opera Nazionale per la Protezione 
della Maternita e dell’Infanzia, was absolutely 
necessary. Long-experience has now demon- 
strated the usefulness of this organization but a 
more generous financing of it is needed. 
Housing. The shortage of housing, result- 
ing from wartime destruction, is aggravated be- 
cause rent control of old dwellings has frozen— 
for many years after the war—the major part of 
the building market, keeping artificially low 
the demand for houses, and- even hindering the 
flow of capital toward construction that is in- 
dispensable to solve the problem. The govern- 
ment, while on one side maintaining control 
over the rents, permitting only increases entirely 
inadequate for the owner in comparison to the 
general increase of prices, intervened in the 
building field with a system of subsidized con- 
struction. Also private individuals have par- 
ticipated in the construction of more expensive 
houses to meet the demand of those who can 
pay the necessarily high prices of buying or 
renting. In conclusion, the building market 
has now been divided into various types, and 
it lacks the flexibility necessary to effect the 
distribution of the kinds of housing that are 
needed. The writer's opinion is that the only 
solution is to proceed gradually to an effective 
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decontrol of rents. 

Monetary Stability. There are some circum- 
stances peculiar to Italy that have importance 
for the family. Among these we put monetary 
stability. In this regard, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that Italy has suffered within a short 
time two periods of monetary inflation (after 
the two world wars) that have seriously 
weakened faith in saving and encouraged lux- 
ury consumption. This in turn has weakened 
the family because of a lack of a family patri- 
mony. Real inflation ended in 1949, although 
the tendency toward a constant but not very 
accentuated rise in prices persists. Such a 
tendency hinders the return of faith in saving. 
Also the uncertainty of eventual social reforms 
and of the probability of eventual further limi- 
tations on private initiative have, it appears to 
me, an unfavorable effect on the family, so that 
the family is weakened as the forms of collecti- 
vization, government control, and socialization 
grow. 

Conclusion. There cannot be a true and 
lasting strengthening of the family if there is 
not a restoration—spiritual and material—-of 
the figure of the father, by natural right the 
head of the family. It seems therefore reason- 
able, in order to judge the positive or negative 
character of the measures that aim to help the 
family, to see if they represent a strengthening 
of the concept of the head of the family. This 
should be, it appears to me, the basic criterion 
of policies, in favor of the family in Italy or 
any other country. To such an end, it would 
be necessary, among other things, to rectify 
some of the mistakes that, altering the spirit of 
true democracy, have contributed to the reduc- 
tion of the authority of the head of the family. 
The Italian family movement, represented by 
the Fronte della Famiglia, shares many of the 
concepts presented here; however the opinions 
expressed are purely personal. 
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Social Services in The Netherlands 


MRS. H. VERWEY-JONKER 
Eindhoven, Netherlands 


THE systems and patterns of social aid to 
families now existing in the Netherlands ca 
hardly be explained without consideration of 
certain traditional and ideological trends that 
have been in evidence for a long time. 

A strong emphasis on family and family life 
must have been part of the traditional values of 
Hollanders since the Middle Ages. Nowhere 
else did the great painters become impressed at 
such an early date, and as thoroughly, by inti- 
mate scenes of family life. Nowhere else did 
great novelists so often choose for the natural 
subjects of a succession of works the normal, 
uneventful and quiet flow of family life, treat- 
ing it either realistically or with slight irony, 
but always lovingly and reverently. 

Foreign visitors to this country remark what 
we have learned to accept as quite normal—that 
our children always seem to play family life. At 
the seaside they build “homes” with rooms and 
kitchens, in the garden they build huts, at home 
they dress up as “father and mother” and play 
their roles endlessly. 

Of course, modern industrialism changed the 
pattern of living considerably, but not the atti- 
tude to family life. In our industrial areas the 
one-family house with a garden remained the 
favorite dwelling; factory work for married 
women was considered an evil and as soon as 
the labor unions acquired influence they tried 
to obtain family wages allowing laborers’ wives 
to remain at home under normal circumstances. 
Also pension schemes always include provisions 
for widows and children of the employees, and 
all normal social services are—as we shall see— 
calculated to provide for the worker's family as 
well. 

Industrial workers presumably marry earlier 
than agricultural workers, and fewer of them 
remain single. This is one of the reasons why, 
during the last half century, the marriage rate 
has been constantly going up as the age of both 
parties came down. The birth rate has showed a 
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tendency to decline between 1876 and 1937, In 
the latter year, it showed a sudden rise, which 
after considerable irregularity during the war 
years culminated in a maximum of 30 per thou- 
sand in 1946. Since then it has been declining 
again, but still the Netherlands show by far 
the largest birth rate in Western Europe, with 
more than 22 per thousand in the last years. 
This high birth rate may also be an indication 
of highly valued family life, but apart from that 
it is usually explained as a result of strong theo- 
logical interests and feelings, combined with 
religious and also anti-religious movements. 
Strong theological interest is said to be mainly 
responsible for the high percentage of people 
who describe themselves as without any religious 
creed (17 per cent in the Census of 1947). 
They probably represent part of the group who 
in other countries would never visit a church but 
keep up an outward allegiance. In the Nether- 
lands, principled minds are not content just to 
drift away; they make a clear break. About 40 
per cent of the population belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church; the rest are mainly divided 
between various Protestant denominations. 
Under these circumstances, a curious develop- 
ment set in. Birth control and family planning 
are probably practiced in all religious groups 
but in different degrees; feeling against it is 
strongest in Roman Catholic circles. As a result, 
the percentage of Roman Catholics has in- 
creased. The turn of the birth rate in 1937 
(which could be traced back to a reversing trend 
starting in intellectual families) was probably 
an answer to this. In any case, family planning 
was and is in this country more a subject for 
theological and moral discussions than for ra- 
tional consideration, There is no doubt about it 
that, combined as it is with a very low death 
rate, it is responsible for the present unprece- 
dented density of population, which has passed 
300 individuals per square kilometer (as against 
200 in the U.K. and Western Germany). This 
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density is still increasing, but officially birth 
control is never mentioned as a means of solv- 
ing the problems involved. Government policy 
is directed towards industrialization of back- 
ward areas and emigration, and this policy has, 
up to the present time, been successful. It should 
perhaps be mentioned that those of us who be- 
lieve in a federalization of Europe do not take 
too gloomy a view of this problem because our 
high birth rate might be the answer to a falling 
supply of labor in the countries around. 

Two factors can thus be seen as the back- 
ground for aids and measures concerning the 
family: the importance of family life and of 
religious considerations in the pattern of living 
in the Netherlands, Another important factor, 
however, has to he considered: all legal family 
aids are part of the present general social policy 
that covers a much larger field and must be 
regarded as an entity. 

Since the war, a system of wage control has 
been in existence which is considered of vital 
importance to ensure both full employment and 
a just distribution of the national income. 
Wages are not free in the Netherlands, They 
are negotiated by unions of employers and em- 
ployees, under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 

As these wages are always calculated for a 
married man with two children, it is deemed 
necessary to create a system of family allow- 
ances, These allowances are granted to the 
parents of the children out of a fund to which 
all employers contribute. Entitled to the allow- 
ances are children under 16, as well as children 
up to 27 years of age if still in school or at the 
University, and disabled children under 21, Al- 
lowances are made to all workers earning a sal- 
ary. They are paid per child per day progres- 
sively, i.e., the sum paid for the second or third 
child is larger than that paid for the first child, 
etc. 

For the lower income group of independent 
persons a similar system is temporarily in force 
(only for three or more children). Tax ex- 
emptions for children are made along the same 
lines, whereas school fees vary with income, 
number of children in the family and number 
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of children in school. 

Family allowances are also granted to wage- 
earners who receive benefits from the social in- 
surance scheme, such as unemployment benefits 
and those arising from sickness, disability and 
industrial injuries. 

Insurance covering disability and industrial 
injuries includes provisions for both widows and 
orphans, Much criticized, however, is the pen- 
sion paid to a wage-earner’s widow according to 
the Disability Act. She is only entitled to it if 
she is over sixty years old, or her children under 
fourteen. The pensions of the Government's 
own employees and most private pension- 
schemes (which exist in a great variety in all 
main industries), always include a widow's pen- 
sion as well as provision for orphans. 

A great number of private agencies—more 
or less heavily subsidized by the Government 
or municipalities—provide for other needs of 
the family. Here again the religious diversity 
makes itself felt; provisions for illness in the 
family are organized on religious lines. The 
Catholic ‘Wit Gele Kruis” maintains children’s 
clinics, organizes district nursing, etc.; one of 
the more strict Protestant churches is behind 
the “Oranje Kruis,”’ whereas the “Groene 
Kruis” (in one province “Witte Kruis’’) is 
responsible for the rest of the population. 
Mothers’ helps are trained by other agencies 
divided along the same lines. Marriage coun- 
seling is just starting and will be undertaken 
under the supervision of the various churches. 
It is also being done by the one existing organi- 
zation which advocates family planning, the 
“Nederlandse Vereniging voor Sexuele Her- 
vorming.” 

As part of the whole pattern, our educational 
system also might be mentioned here. Again 
we find the religious trends shown by social and 
cultural life; all primary schools are paid for by 
the Government and the Government collects 
the school fees. Programs are largely pre- 
scribed and supervised by the Government. 
However about two thirds of the schools are 
neither owned nor administrated by the Gov- 
ernment, being under the jurisdiction of private 
organizations usually with a church background. 
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Their boards nominate the teaching staff. Non- 
governmental secondary schools are usually sub- 
sidized. 

School age is between seven and fifteen, most 
children starting schooling at six. Primary 
schools comprise either six or seven years; after 
that, there are a variety of schools that educate 
either for industrial jobs or clerical work and 
the universities. In view of what has been said 
about the importance of family life it is under- 
standable that domestic training schools for 
girls are popular; for about 25 per cent of all 
girls in the Netherlands the “‘huishoudschool’’ 
is the final stage of their school life. They 
usually follow a two-years’ course after leaving 
the primary school. Training schools for boys 
of the same age are not open to girls. (Apart 
from the Catholic schools primary and secon- 
dary education is usually on a coeducational 
plan.) 

This system, although more expensive than a 
uniform public school system, satisfies practi- 
cally everyone, partly perhaps because it almost 
entirely excludes special schools for the rich. 
Yet education is a field where much can still 
be justifiably criticised. Many of us feel 
that obligatory school age should at least be 
raised to sixteen and that part-time schools 
should exist for working boys and girls over that 
age. The strict grading system which means 
that a large percentage of high school pupils 
have to double classes also comes in for criti- 
cism. But above all, there is strong objection 
to the frightfully large classes in our present 
schools, The large age groups born in 1946 
and 1947 have now entered primary schools 
and are creating a problem that could have been 
foreseen but has not been sufficiently dealt with. 
Too few teachers in inadequate buildings are 
trying to manage too many children, who will 
perhaps all their life be handicapped by this 
situation, Ironically enough, our Government, 
strongly opposed to employing married women 
and even legally obliged to end their employ- 
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ment on marriage, has now turned to married 
female teachers to help fill the gap. 

The last subject under consideration might 
well be house building and here too the present 
situation is far from ideal. In many towns, 
there is an acute shortage of houses, and young 
married people are obliged to live with rela- 
tions for quite a long time. As in most other 
economic fields, the Government maintains 
strong controls over the building trade and its 
financial aspects. Building for laborers’ fami- 
lies is almost entirely financed by the Govern- 
ment either through financial aids provided in 
the housing laws securing grants for municipal 
schemes and cooperatives, or for private builders 
on a premium base. Building activities are re- 
stricted owing to shortage of labor and materials 
and new housing is accordingly rationed—the 
only item still rationed after the war. Modern 
houses are as far as possible built on standard- 
ized plans with normalized materials. The 
majority of these plans—at least those outside 
the big cities—provide for one-family-houses 
with three bedrooms at least. Here again we 
find the emphasis on a normally developed 
family life. Special plans have also been made 
for separate groups such as old people, working 
single women, etc., but most of these plans are 
waiting for better times. 

Most of the problems mentioned are not 
controversial and are very seldom challenged, 
so they play no part in national politics. How- 
ever, the Roman Catholic party strongly sup- 
ports special aid for large families with regard 
to housing, rates, etc. Both the Liberal and 
Labor parties fight the discrimination against 
married women in Government services, But 
these subjects of course are not part of the 
essential pattern that remains generally accepted. 
Perhaps the most astonishing fact in a country 
that is religiously and politically so sharply di- 
vided is that the main pattern of living is so 
fundamentally and universally the same. 
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Social Services for the Family in New Zealand 


THE REVEREND E. P. BLAMIRES 
Honorary Director of Home and Family Weeks in Australia and New Zealand and 
Vice-President of the National Marriage Guidance Council of New Zealand 


THE Scene. New Zealand on the map ap- 
pears to be a small and isolated country, but 
really it is one of the most favored in the world. 
The climate is temperate and the soil is fertile. 
There are mountains and fiords ; hot springs and 
cold lakes; forests, rivers, harbors; millions of 
sheep and cattle on the land, and fish a-plenty 
in the sea; samples of the world’s most varied 
and attractive scenery are here. 

In these sea-girt isles, approximately the 
same size as the British isles, dwells a popula- 
tion of two millions, claiming to be more British 
than the mother-country Britain herself. The 
dark-skinned native people, the Maoris, num- 
bering 120,000, and the “whites” had their fric- 
tions, and indeed a war nearly a century ago, 
but are on good terms today. There is uni- 
versal education, and illiteracy would be hard 
to find. Equally difficult to.discover would be 
a millionaire (pounds sterling) or a beggar on 
the streets. The majority of houses are one 
story in the setting of a garden and more are 
built of wood than of brick. There are good 
transport facilities by land, air and sea. New 
Zealand is third among the countries of the 
world for the number of motor vehicles in pro- 
portion to the population. There are modern 
broadcasting facilities, though not television as 
yet, and a good daily press. The government is 
a self-governing Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth. 

A Pioneer in Social Services. In some aspects 
of social service New Zealand has been a pio- 
neer. In the nineteenth century it provided Old 
Age Pensions, and early in the twentieth intro- 
duced Universal Penny Postage. The aged are 
now known, not as pensioners, but beneficiaries 
within the provisions of the Social Security 
scheme, which was operating here while other 
countries were just beginning to think of a plan. 
New Zealand certainly has led the world in 
care for infant life. Dr, Truby King in 1905 
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began a movement to save the babies, and in a 
few years mortality was reduced from 80 to 30 
per thousand born. This created a sensation 
around the world, and similar progress was 
recorded in one country after another, The 
rate here now is about 20, and two or three other 
countries annually compete for first place. Dis- 
trict nurses are available everywhere in the 
country and the Government provides a subsidy 
to the voluntary service. It needs to be recog- 
nized that while the reduced rate of mortality 
is a gratifying achievement, the best result is 
that a healthy infancy gives a better chance for 
health and citizenship all the way through life. 

At the turn of the century the Government 
introduced Conciliation and Arbitration Courts 
and for a time it was believed that industrial 
strikes would be eliminated. That hope was 
not fulfilled, but the procedure had much to its 
credit and marked distinct advance, 

Sharing in World-Wide Changes. New Zea- 
land shares to a considerable degree in the 
world-wide social changes affecting family life 
in recent times. Some of the changes are fa- 
vorable, and to be welcomed; others are unfa- 
vorable, and to be resisted; and yet others may 
help or hinder, according to the measure of our 
wisdom in adjusting to them. They are here 
listed briefly. 

1. Economic and Industrial conditions. Monot- 
onous and depersonalizing occupations. Group 
pressures. Higher standards of democracy. 

2. Migratory habits. Facilities for transport. 

3. Housing. The improved standard. The serious 
shortage, overcrowding. No place for a baby. 
Children are “in the way.” Adolescents escape 
to form street-gangs. No scope for creativity. 

4. Small families. Family planning. “The most 
sudden biological change the human race has 
known.” (Dr. J. C. Spence of Durham Univer- 
sity ) 

5. peal status of Women. “A veritable revolution 
has taken place.” (Lambeth Conference) 

6. New freedom for young people. Free to choose 
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marriage partner. Girls not chaperoned. 

7. Vast extension of State’s functions—Health, 
Education, Conscription, etc. 

8. Community organizations. 

9. Commercialized sport and entertainment. The 
inactive multitude of spectators. The money 
motive. Exploitation of human weakness and 
immaturity. 

10. Science and Modern Inventions. 

11. Scientific Knowledge. ‘The Scientific move- 
ment has transformed man’s way of living and 
influenced his whole thought and outlook.” 
(Dr. C. E. Raven) 

12. Facilities for Divorce. 

13. War. “If we had set about it with devilish cun- 
ning to smash up home life we could not have 
done it more successfully.” (Dr. David Mace) 

14. The Materialistic Climate. ‘The devout rever- 
ence which the present generation has trans- 
ferred to science from religion is misplaced.” 
“Science deals with the facts of existence, but 
not with the values.” (Sir John Russell's Presi- 
dential address to the British Association.) 


The Problems. Education for leisure is a 
conspicuous need. Many overseas visitors com- 
ment upon our five-day or forty-hour business 
week, This is for the “workers,” but not for 
the wives. Saturday as a free day is largely 
given to sport, but many devote the day to 
gardening, house jobs and hobbies, and some 
husbands relieve their wives of the family 
washing. Children who would thrive better in 
the open-air spend Saturday afternoons regularly 
at the cinema, which only occasionally provides 
an appropriate film. These children spend their 
pocket money on ice-cream, sweets and “comics.” 
Some of the latter is imported rubbish and there 
is a growing outcry to exercise the ban. The 
chief need is to supply the better quality. Many 
public libraries now have Children’s Sections 
which are well patronized and appreciated. 
Newsagents’ stalls have become flooded with 
sex and crime magazines in recent years and 
these also need cleaning up. 

In a country so naturally favored, and in an 
age of enlightenment that should enable us to 
reach a standard of marriage and family life 
above anything attainable in the past, our rec- 
ord is not creditable. Our birth-rate is scarcely 
sufficient for replacement. Our statistics for 
divorce are no better than other British domin- 
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ions. Nearly twenty per cent of first births are 
conceived outside marriage. We have one of 
the highest septic abortion rates in the world. 
Veneral disease causes much concern. Here 
then is a group of related problems signifying 
physical suffering, emotional disillusionment, 
mental strain, and moral failure which recalls 
the remark of Professor Ernest Barker of Cam- 
bridge: “If the Home is the Heart of the Empire 
then at this time of disintegration we are suf- 
fering from heart-disease—weak action of the 
heart.” We must not regard the situation as 
inevitable. We must apply ourselves to it con- 
structively, and presently something must be 
said about that. 

The Welfare State. We are now well into 
the era of the Welfare State. Can that solve 
the problem? The answer is no; but it can 
make a contribution. It provides the entire 
population’ with opportunity, but it cannot sup- 
ply wisdom to use it aright. There are still 
many in the community ready to take but not 
to give, accepting the privileges but not the 
responsibility. Under modern conditions the 
home greatly needs the assistance of the State, 
but we must be on our guard against transfer- 
ring parental responsibility unduly. We must 
never forget that the first social duty of the 
community is to protect and foster its family 
life. The future of political freedom and of 
human personality depends on the preservation 
of the family. The Government has a woman 
in its Cabinet who is Minister for the Welfare 


‘of Women and Children. 


Social Security. In the field of Social Se- 
curity last year’s survey of the I.L.O. reported 
that, in terms of dollars, New Zealand spent 
114 dollars per head of population, Sweden 88, 
United Kingdom 87, United States 71 and 
Canada 62. The tax collected here for this 
purpose is 714 per cent on salaries, wages and 
other income. 

The Social Security Department makes availa- 
ble the following benefits: (1) Superannuation, 
(2) Age, (3) Widows’, (4) Orphans’, 
(5) Family, (6) Invalids’, (7) Miners’, 
(8) Sickness, (9) Unemployment, (10) Emer- 
gency. There are also Allowances for War 
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Servicemen’s Dependents. 

The Department of Health is responsible for 
Health benefits. The Superannuation benefit 
is for persons aged 65 and over, without a 
means test, but with a residential qualification 
of 20 years. Persons provided for by other 
benefits do not receive this benefit. Age bene- 
fits are for men and women who have attained 
the age of 60 years, subject to a means test and 
residential qualification. Family benefits are 
payable without a means test in respect of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. The Health De- 
partment’s services include maternity, hospital, 
medical, pharmaceutical, X-ray and laboratory 
diagnostic, massage and dental treatment. 

The Minister of Health made some signifi- 
cant remarks when addressing the British Medi- 
cal Association Conference in Auckland last 
year. He spoke of the task of “putting security 
into Social Security.” He admitted the weak- 
nesses, anomalies and abuses had been disclosed 
and there was need to make improvements, He 
was speaking soon after the North Sea tides had 
devastated the coasts of England and Holland, 
which no doubt suggested the following expres- 
sion: “Now is the time, when the weather is 
calm, to examine the sea-walls of the Welfare 
State. To stand up to the strong winds and 
high seas that may come we must import into 
it that quality of security which comes from 
individual responsibility.” 

Housing. For fifty years past the State Ad- 
vances Corporation has been lending money on 
very easy terms to enable the people to finance 
the building of their own homes. The housing 
shortage since the close of the Great War is 
being steadily overtaken. 

The Labour Government for many years built 
attractive and convenient state houses mainly 
for rental by people in the lower income bracket. 
The present ‘Nationalist’ Government is con- 
tinuing this policy, but, as it strongly favors 
private enterprise, is also assisting recent plans 
by private builders who group together to buy 
large blocks of land on which a large number 
of houses can be built economically for home 
buyers who can select from a variety of plans 
and choose their own interior decorations. 
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Voluntary Service. An immense amount of 
social service for the family is rendered by the 
voluntary organizations of the churches, the 
Salvation Army, and societies within the com- 
munity, some of which are financially subsi- 
dized by the Government. In addition to hos- 
pitals, Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulance, 
there are homes for the aged, for unmarried 
mothers and for crippled children; also camps 
for newly arrived migrants. It would be hard 
to find anywhere a closer or happier cooperation 
of churches in youth work. For more than half 
a century the camps for youth have flourished 
and increased, and effective schools for all- 
round training of youth leaders are held in 
both summer and winter vacations. In this co- 
Operation a good share is taken by the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, and the Government’s National 
Fitness organization. 

Two Tokens of Promise. It may be early 
yet to estimate the potency of two movements 
of our time that were introduced into New 
Zealand in 1948, but there is a growing appre- 
ciation of their significance and value, They 
are (1) The Marriage Guidance Council, and 
(2) “Home and Family” Weeks. They touch 
each other at many points, and actively serve 
each other. The first is a community organiza- 
tion which the churches appreciate and support. 
The second is under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, with numerous 
community organizations and State departments 
invited into partnership, and particularly those 
concerned with health and education. 

(1) The Marriage Guidance Council follows 
the British model in its activities, viz., educa- 
tional, remedial and research. The several lo- 
cal councils linked up in 1949 to form a Na- 
tional Council affiliated to the parent one in 
Britain. The pioneering stage has its difficul- 
ties, but the capacity and devotion of those who 
are giving time, thought and voluntary service 
warrants confidence that we have something 
destined to fulfil a most important role in do- 
mestic and national life, 

(2) “Home and Family” Weeks also began 
in 1948, Their success in three centers in that 
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year was immediate and the movement soon 
spread to other towns, and also to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia in every one of its 
States. We have learned something from China 
and from England for our guidance in these 
special weeks, but we have developed a tech- 
nique of our own, whereby a varied service by 
a well-qualified team wins the confidence and 
gratitude of a very responsive community. 

Here is the general outline of a “Home and 
Family’ Week: Special Services in all churches 
on the first Sunday, and a United Service of 
Thanksgiving and Dedication on the Sunday 
following. Official Opening Monday evening. 
An Exhibition open daily, displaying home 
interests, such as Health, Education, Child 
Welfare, Homecrafts, Hobbies, Church and 
Youth, Housing, etc., with a liberal display of 
pictorial posters and their captions, Daily after- 
noon Talks and evening Lectures on Marriage, 
Parenthood and Family Relationships, Films 
are frequently used. A tea-time Youth Session 
is also arranged. Later in the week is a Brains 
Trust evening when the people’s questions are 


dealt with by a panel of from four to six per- 
sons, men and women, with varied vocational 
experience, This is immensely popular. Care- 
fully selected literature is on sale and helps in 
many ways to follow up the influence of the 
week, The final religious service is generally 
a memorable climax. There is much evidence 
of a great variety of human needs being met 
and every town that observes the Week becomes 
an advertisement to others. (A booklet on 
‘Home and Family” Weeks has been published 
and is obtainable from Forward Books, Box 
1992, Auckland, N.Z.) 

We cherish the hope that this will soon de- 
velop into a simultaneous National “Home and 
Family’ Week. As ‘“Mother’s Day’ has become 
commercialized (to the discomfort of many 
mothers) it may be we could contrive to merge 
this—and Father's Day also—in the larger or- 
bit. Dr. David Mace declares that the two 
greatest tasks before us are to abolish war and 
to save the family. Surely these two are very 
closely related. 





Get Married and Save Money 
The week preceding April 3, 1955 showed £90. The biggest rush was in metropolitan Lon- 


a big rush to get married in England in order 
to beat the deadline for income tax exemptions. 
The amount of exemption for having a wife is 
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don where one registry office reported a marriage 
every ten minutes, and another said it was the 
busiest marriage week they'd ever had. 
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Social Services Available to the Family in South Kirton 


D. N. MURRAY 
Director, Social Affairs Department, City of Johannesburg and Chairman, 
South African National Family Welfare Conference 


IN THE Union of South Africa, with its popu- 
lation of two and a half million Europeans, one 
million Coloureds, 366,000 Asiatics and eight 
and a half million Natives, social services are 
administered at three levels: by the Central 
Government, by local authorities, and by pri- 
vate welfare organizations. 

In the past, the churches not only initiated 
much of our social work, but together with 
many of the welfare agencies sponsored by them 
and other agencies have stressed the need for 
the State and the local authorities to do their 
share in providing adequate services. Thus, for 
example, we find that it was partly as a result 
of the resolutions of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches’ Conference on Social Work in 1935, 
that the Union Department of Social Welfare 
was set up by the Government in 1937. It is 
this Department which now- supervises and is 
generally responsible for social work throughout 
the country. 

The volume of work undertaken by the 
Union Department of Social Welfare may be 
gauged from the fact that its budget for the 
financial year 1954-55 provided for an ex- 
penditure of nearly £5,000,000. One should, 
however, also include the amount spent by the 
Pensions Department (£14,000,000) and the 
expenditure on social services, including pen- 
sions for Natives, by the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment (£3,500,000) during the same period. 
Thus the total annual Government expendi- 
ture in welfare services was approximately 
£22,500,000 of the over-all expenditure in all 
Departments of the Union Government, which 
amounted to approximately £250,000,000. 

In addition to exercising general supervision 
over all non-governmental welfare services 
where government funds are involved, the 
Union Social Welfare Department itself carries 
out specific functions. Of the acts administered 
by the Department, many are closely concerned 
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with the welfare of the family. In the admini- 
stration of the Children’s Act of 1937, for 
instance, the Department is concerned with 
protection of infants, adoptions, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of children’s institutions, 
probation services and services in connection 
with the Children’s Court. The Children’s Act 
also provides for the certification and subsidiza- 
tion, by the Union Department, of children’s 
institutions conducted by voluntary agencies. 

One of the most important provisions of the 
Children’s Act deals with the payment of family 
allowances and maintenance grants, and for 
this reason I shall refer to these more fully. 
The rates for family allowances are set out in 
the table below, and it will be noticed that in 
order to obtain the maximum allowance the 
parents must earn a small income themselves. 
Thus for every pound that the income of the 
parent(s) is below the amount stated in column 
4, the maximum grant is reduced by a further 
pound. Family allowances are only payable for 
the third and subsequent children, and are only 
paid to Europeans and Coloureds. 

Maintenance grants are payable to Europeans, 
Coloureds, Asiatics and Natives and the amounts 
vary for cities, towns and rural areas and for 
the different races, since the standard of living 
varies according to the various racial groups, 
as well as in accordance with the size of the 
family. The maximum State grant per family 
per month varies, in the case of Europeans from 
£11.0.0, to £13.0.0. for Coloureds from 
£5.10.0. to £7.10.0., for Asiatics from £4.0.0. 
to £6.0.0., for Natives from £2.10.0. to £3.0.0., 
according to whether the recipients of these 
grants live in rural or urban areas. It should 
be stated that in the years 1951, 1952, 1953 
Government budgets provided for monthly 
bonuses of £1.0.0. for Europeans, 10/— for 
Coloureds and Asiatics, and 5/— for Natives to 
be paid as an additional sum to those who re- 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
* Maximum Grant per | Maximum State Grant | Minimum Income of | * Family means plus 
child (as from the per month. parent in order to State Grant per 
third child) per qualify for maximum family per month 
month. grant per month. shall not exceed the 
amounts shown here- 
under. 
£6 d. £s.d £ad £ sd. 
Europeans:— 
Cities 3. 0. 0. 15. 0. © s. 6. 0. 30. 0. O. 
Towns ¢.' Is 0. 13. 0. 0. Ae Os 27. 0. 0. 
Rural Areas _ $i; 1s Oy 21, 0. 6: as 6, 6. 25. 0. 0. 
Coloureds:— 
Cities a 6; ¥. Bs ts 45.8. 15. 0. 0. 
Towns 17. 6. ge. 0.0; 5. 20. @. 1%. ©. 0. 
Rural Areas 15. 0. 4.0.0 3. 10. 0. 12. 0. O. 

















* Does not include bonus payments, which are additional. 


ceived grants and pensions, 

The Union Department of Social Welfare 
is also concerned with the administration of 
other acts which are of importance to the family 
with a handicapped member, such as the Blind 
apart from the statutory functions mentioned 
Persons Act and the Disability Grants Act, but 
above, the Department undertakes many non- 
statutory functions important to the family. 
For instance, these functions include the subsidi- 
zation of community centers, créches, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, homes for the aged and for epi- 
leptics, special welfare work in exceptionally 
poverty-stricken areas, and the distribution of 
poor relief. 

Housing schemes and medical services should 
be included in any account of the social services 
available to the family. In this necessarily brief 
survey it is not possible to state more than the 
fact that substantial grants are made by the 
Central Government, particularly to local au- 
thorities, for sub-economic housing schemes. 
Hospitalization is the concern of the Provincial 
Governments, and though the aim of free hos- 
pitalization has not yet been achieved, develop- 
ments in this field show that we are progressing 
to that end. 

It was indicated at the beginning of this 
article that social work in South Africa, as in 
most other countries, was also carried out by 
local authorities. In most cases local authori- 
ties undertake social work through a variety 
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of departments, such as the Non-European 
Affairs, Health, Town Clerk’s and City Treas- 
urer’s Departments, and in many towns con- 
siderable sums of money are voted towards 
assisting the less privileged members of the 
community in a great variety of ways, and also 
for providing a happier, fuller community life 
through such media as community centers and 
communal halls. Although there is a tendency 
for Central Governments to assume greater 
financial responsibility, especially in matters 
such as public assistance, the scope and variety 
of social work undertaken by local authorities 
is developing. 

The social services rendered by the Johannes- 
burg City Council cannot be taken as typical of 
the social services undertaken by local authori- 
ties generally, since Johannesburg is the largest 
city in the Union and its services are considera- 
bly greater and more closely co-ordinated than 
in any other part of the Union. However, the 
example of Johannesburg's social services, ad- 
ministered through its Social Affairs Depart- 
ment, is interesting in that it provides some 
indication of the scope of the social services 
that could be rendered by local authorities to 
the community. 

Palliative services include the administration 
of all public assistance or poor relief in the 
city, and under this heading the Johannesburg 
City Social Affairs Department provides assist- 
ance for approximately 10,000 individuals in 
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any one year. A great deal of general family 
welfare work of all kinds is undertaken, and the 
services rendered cover a much wider field than 
assistance of a material nature. The Family 
Welfare Branch of the Social Affairs Depart- 
ment, for instance, during the year ended June, 
1954 dealt with 4,856 cases. Mention should 
also be made here of sheltered employment proj- 
ects—three factories and a farm—for several 
hundred men and women, which are admini- 
stered by the Department. 

Modern social work concentrates on pre- 
ventive services, and it is here that the greatest 
emphasis is laid. Eight children’s centers, 
catering for about a thousand children provide 
constructive leisure-time activities, and creative 
facilities are also provided for many children in 
the principal parks. For the youth of the city, 
the Social Affairs Department runs a Youth 
Social Centre which caters for up to one thou- 

.sand young people. Four large Community or 
Social Centres provide an opportunity for each 
member of every family living in those areas 
to follow useful, healthy and economical leisure- 
time activities, 

Also grouped with these important preventive 
services, and of particular importance to the 
needy families of the community, are the feed- 
ing services which aim at the building up of 
good feeding habits and the prevention of mal- 
nutrition. These services include the distribu- 
tion of produce that becomes surplus on the 
Johannesburg market, the running of many 
“clubs” to provide cheap vegetables, and the 
wide distribution of selected cheap foods. 

Whereas these social services for Europeans 
are carried out by the Johannesburg Social Af- 
fairs Department, the Council’s Non-European 
Affairs Department undertakes similar social 
work for Non-Europeans. The work of the 
latter department includes family welfare work, 
feeding and dietetic work, considerable recrea- 
tion work, and the allocation of grants-in-aid 
to welfare agencies undertaking Non-European 
work. 

There are very many small functions under- 
taken by the Johannesburg City Social Affairs 
Department such as research into local social 
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problems, the co-ordination of local social work 
and the control of street collections, but these 
need not be detailed here. 

The annual expenditure incurred by the Coun- 
cil through its Social Affairs Department is 
approximately £600,000, and in addition the 
Council makes grants-in-aid to welfare agencies 
of approximately £100,000 per annum through 
the Welfare Department. A further amount 
of £50,000 is expended on Non-European Wel- 
fare work through the Non-European Affairs 
Department, together with an additional amount 
of £20,000 for grants-in-aid to Non-European 
Welfare agencies. 

The third level at which social work is ad- 
ministered is through the many private welfare 
agencies operating in South Africa. Approxi- 
mately 1,800 are registered under the National 
Welfare Organizations Act, and as only auton- 
omous bodies register, and as a number of the 
welfare agencies have branches in different parts 
of the country, the volume of voluntary work 
undertaken is very large. The majority of the 
private welfare agencies deal largely with the 
running of small institutions or centers, such 
as children’s homes and créches. The co-ordina- 
tion of the private agencies having similar ob- 
jects is achieved by their affiliation with their 
own national councils, such as the National 
Councils for Child Welfare, for the Blind, for 
Mental Health, or the National Council for 
Cripple Care. Not only do these important 
national organizations co-ordinate the work of 
their own individual agencies, but they tend to 
provide for the close co-ordination of all social 
work—Central Government, local authority and 
private agency—in their particular field. Cer- 
tain private welfare agencies, for example Afri- 
kaans Christian Women’s Associations, are or- 
ganized on a provincial basis, but the majority 
of welfare agencies are linked together on a 
national basis. 

The contribution which private welfare agen- 
cies have made in the past to the development of 
social services in South Africa cannot be over- 
estimated. Although the scope of the 1,800 
private welfare agencies cannot be considered 
here, I would like, however, to refer to one im- 
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portant social service for the family performed 
by certain private welfare agencies—that of 
marriage guidance, 

Marriage guidance societies exist as private 
welfare agencies in eight towns of the Union, 
and provide courses in marriage education, and 
free counseling services to those who apply for 
help in solving their marriage problems. Re- 
cently public interest in this work has been very 
much stimulated, largely through the visit to this 
country of Dr. and Mrs, David R. Mace. South 
Africa’s high divorce rate—and particularly that 
of the Witwatersrand—presents a problem 
which concerns all who wish to strengthen 
family life. 

A South African National Council for Mar- 
riage and Family Guidance has very recently 
been established, and this council represents not 
only the marriage guidance societies in the 
Union but societies concerned with family wel- 
fare work. Once the new national body has 
been firmly established as a co-ordinating coun- 
cil for all family life organizations, it will be in 
a position to speak with authority on matters 
which vitally concern family work in South 
Africa. It will, for instance, be able to press 
for the inclusion of suitable education for mar- 
riage and family lite in the curricula of all 
schools; it will be able to review, or press for 
the appointment of a commission to review, 
the existing legislation governing marriage and 
family life. In effect, the potentialities of such 
a council in molding public opinion on im- 
portant matters affecting the family and direct- 
ing and co-ordinating marriage guidance and 
family life work are immense, and it is expected 
that South Africa will greatly benefit from its 
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work in the future. 

The contribution of the churches to social 
work, both on a national and local basis, is a 
most important one. The Federale Armsor- 
graad (Federated Poor Relief Council), for 
instance, has branches throughout the Union 
which undertake preventive and rehabilitative 
social work on a denominational (Dutch Re- 
formed Church) basis. Their work includes 
family and child welfare work and the mainte- 
nance of institutions, and is financed by contri- 
butions from church congregations, the public, 
and subsidies from the State and local authori- 
ties. 

It is interesting to note that the largest pri- 
vate welfare organization in South Africa is 
the South African National Council for Child 
Welfare, which has 120 affiliated Child Wel- 
fare Societies, 27 nationally organized bodies, 
16 Municipalities and 9 Government Depart- 
ments represented on its Council. In addition 
to the considerable social services rendered to 
the family by its child welfare work, the South 
African National Council for Child Welfare 
also maintains a large Mothercraft Training 
Centre. 

In concluding an article of this kind one is 
always conscious not only of what has been 
achieved, and South Africa has reason to be 
proud of the great strides that have been made 
in the past quarter century, but also of what 
remains to be achieved. It is therefore to the 
future that we must look for the fulfilment of 
our ideals for improved social services to fami- 
lies of every creed, class and color in South 
Africa. 
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Social Services for the Family in the Soviet Union 


MARK G. FIELD 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE era of post card divorces, legalized abor- 
tions on “social grounds,” and de jure recog- 
nition of de facto marriages came to an end in 
Soviet Russia following two extensive decrees 
promulgated in 1936 and in 1944.1 These 
decrees completely reversed earlier family poli- 
cies of the regime and instituted a series of 
measures aimed at strengthening and stabilizing 
Soviet family life and at increasing the birth 
rate. While these developments seem to be well 
known in the West, and while some of the basic 
sociological and ideological considerations that 
led to them have been examined at length by 
Western writers,? there is considerably less fac- 
tual knowledge of the more concrete and tangi- 
ble steps which the Soviet regime took to imple- 
ment its new policy in this area, Inasmuch as 
these steps constitute some of the more popular 
features of the Soviet experiment they deserve 
special and careful attention on the part of so- 
cial scientists in general and of family specialists 
in particular. In addition to providing needed 
comparative data, an examination of the social 
aids to the family ought to be useful in drawing 
up a balance sheet of the assets and liabilities 
of the Soviet Union as an ongoing social system. 

It must be made perfectly clear, at the outset, 
that the picture of social aids to the family 
which will be presented here is one that derives 
primarily from the official Soviet sources them- 
selves, and is more in the nature of a blueprint 
than of a working model, and this for the fol- 


1 Izvestiya, June 28, 1936; USSR Laws 1936, text 309 
and Pravda, July 9, 1944; USSR Laws 1944, Text 37. For 
an English translation of these two decrees see Rudolf Schles- 
inger, The Family in the U.S.S.R. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1949), pp. 269-79 and 367-77. 

? Harold J. Berman, ‘‘Soviet Family Law in the Light 
of Russian History and Marxist Theory,’’ The Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 56, No. 1: 26-57, November, 1946; Vladimir 
Gsovski, ‘“‘Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Law,’’ The 
Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 35, No. 1: 209-23, January, 
1947; Alex Inkeles, ‘Family and Church in the Postwar 
U.S.S.R.,"" The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, Vol. 263: 33-44, May, 1949; Kent Geiger 
and Alex Inkeles, ‘‘The Family in the U.S.S.R.,"" Marriage 
and Family Living, 16; 397-404, November, 1954. 
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lowing reasons: In the first place, the Soviets 
have not seen fit to publish any social statistics 
since the late thirties, presumably because these 
statistics might prove embarrassing to the 
regime. It is thus quite impossible to have a 
quantitative index of the success or failure of 
their policies in this area. Secondly, there are 
virtually no Soviet monographs published on 
the subject which might give the social scientists 
some qualitative insight. Thirdly, Western spe- 
cialists have not had the opportunity of conduct- 
ing any type of field work in this or related 
spheres. It is therefore not possible to make an 
assessment of the situation and determine to 
what degree the blueprint corresponds to reality. 
It has been possible, however, since the end of 
World War II to interview many former Soviet 
citizens who left the USSR during or immedi- 
ately after the hostilities. While the insight 
provided by these persons must be treated with 
the greatest circumspection, it cannot be dis- 
carded completely under present conditions of 
scarcity of knowledge, and has been taken into 
consideration in the writing of this paper.* 

Four general types of aids to the family will 
be discussed here: judicial-counseling, financial, 
medical-institutional and honorific. 

]udicial-Counseling. No evidence is available 
to this writer of the existence of a system of 
formal marriage counseling, marriage clinics or 
of any kind of psychiatric approach to family 
problems. Yet one of the provisions of the 
1944 decree may well embody strong counseling 
elements. Strangely enough, this provision has 
to do with the dissolution of marriage and with 
the steps that must be taken before a divorce 
decree is finally granted. It will be remembered 
that prior to the 1944 decree a divorce was 
easily and almost automatically granted, the 

* The most extensive work on former Soviet citizens has 
been conducted by the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
University, in the course of a Project on the Soviet Social 


System, sponsored by the United States Air Force, Contract 
No. AF 33(038)—12909, of which the author was a member. 
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whole procedure taking place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Registrar's Office (Z.A.G.S.). 
The 1944 decree, on the other hand, returned 
the divorce to the courts by stipulating that an 
application for marriage dissolution must be 
presented to a Peoples’ Court (the lowest 
type of court) ; both parties must be summoned 
before the judge and the latter must “establish 
the motives for notice of dissolution of marriage 
and take measures to reconcile husband and 
wife.’"* Should the court fail to reconcile the 
spouses, it has no authority whatsoever to ap- 
prove the notice of dissolution. The case must 
be appealed to a higher authority (regional, 
territorial, district or town court, or a Republi- 
can or Autonomous Republican Supreme Court) 
which has the power to give a divorce at its own 
discretion. It will be noted that there are no 
formal legal grounds which, if established in 
court, would compel the judge, at whatever 
level, to approve the decree, In actual practice, 


it has been found that divorces are granted only - 


when the marriage is, for all practical purposes, 
already dissolved or when the continuation of 
the marriage bond as a legal entity would only 
harm one or both of the parties and the chil- 
dren.5 Thus the Soviet court system has, in this 
specific instance, a definite counseling role (a 
“parental” role as Berman puts it),® since it 
is part of its functions to prevent, with the 
power of persuasion at its disposal, the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. It must urge upon the 
parties a reconsideration of the case, it points 
out to them the social importance of the conju- 
gal bond (particularly if there are children) and 
it attempts to iron out the differences and mis- 
understandings that might have caused the 
notice of dissolution. The importance of the 
court in this instance cannot be underestimated 
in a society where the family is a small conjugal 
unit (usually consisting of the spouses and their 
dependent children) and structurally unsup- 
ported, i.e., not embedded in a larger kinship 
unit which would react to the dissolution of the 

* Article 25. (Emphasis supplied.) 

5 John Hazard, Law and Social Change in the U.S.S.R. 
(Toronto: The Carswell Company, 1953), pp. 268-72. 


* Harold J. Berman, Justice in Russia (Cambridge: Harv- 
ard University Press, 1950), pp. 3-4. 
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marriage because it also would be threatened by 
it. The few descriptions of Peoples’ Court pro- 
cedures that are available convey an air of 
informality; they are conducted by a judge 
aided by two assessors (who are laymen elected 
to serve for 10-day terms) and with legal 
phraseology usually kept at a minimum. This 
permits the bench to discuss the matter with the 
parties in a ‘‘permissive’’atmosphere, and to urge 
a common sense, practical approach to the 
spouses.” It is, of course, impossible to ascer- 
tain how many divorce applications are filed 
with the Peoples’ Courts, how many of these 
end in reconciliation, how many are appealed to 
a higher court and how many divorce decrees 
are finally granted, since no over-all statistical 
data are made available.* Yet, it may be sug- 
gested that the whole procedure (including the 
attendant publicity since divorce applications 
must be advertised in newspapers, and since 
relatively high fees are charged for a divorce) 
will lead young couples to approach marriage 
and family living more seriously than before 
and to think twice before applying for a 
divorce. 

Financial. No financial assistance in the 
form of grants is given to couples at the time 
they marry. Income tax provisions, however, 
provide that whereas a childless couple pays a 
tax of 6 per cent on nominal income (or its 
equivalent for the rural population) a couple 
with one child pays only 1 per cent and with 
two children only 14 of 1 per cent. At the 
birth of the third child and of each additional 
child there are stipends provided both in the 
form of a lump sum payment and a monthly 
allowance. Lump sum payments vary from 200 
rubles at the birth of the third child to 2500 
rubles upon the birth of the tenth and of each 


t Frank Rounds, Window on Red Square (Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1952), pp. 205-10. Marshal MacDuffie, The Red 
Carpet (New York: W. W. Norton, 1955), pp. 38-61. 

® There are, from time to time, some scattered fragmentary 
and inconclusive data. For example, a Soviet author, review- 
ing the work of the courts, reported that in one of the 
provinces of the Ukraine Republic, 54 per cent of the cases 
heard in the Peoples’ Courts ended in reconciliation, while 
in another province the figure was 56 per cent. Aksenenok, 
“The Role of the Court in Strengthening the Family in the 
Soviet State,’’ [1949] 3 Sots. Zak. 3, p. 7. in Hazard, op. 
cit., p. 270. 
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additional child, Monthly allowances go from 
40 rubles for four children to a maximum of 
150 rubles for ten or more children.® These 
grants must be seen against an average take- 
home pay of about 600 rubles per month for 
the period 1948-1952,1° and a possibly higher 
figure for the period after 1952.11 Thus, while 
it is doubtful that except in a minority of cases 
the provision of these grants will act as a posi- 
tive financial incentive to having large families, 
nonetheless the financial deterrent to such fami- 
lies may be eased considerably, particularly for 
the low income families, who must spend a sub- 
stantial portion of their budget on food. Scat- 
tered evidence from former Soviet citizens indi- 
cates, however, that for the time being the So- 
viet family tends to grow smaller, rather than 
larger, as might well be expected from a society 
in a rapid stage of industrialization and urbani- 
zation. 

Women who are employed in the labor force 
are allowed leave with pay for 35 days before 
and 42 days after the birth of a child. In case 
of complications or the birth of twins, the post- 
natal leave is extended to 56 days or even more 
on the recommendation of a medical commis- 
sion. In some cases, mothers may also receive 
small stipends to cover expenses for layettes 
from the system of social insurance (adminis- 
tered by the trade-unions) in the case of women 
employed as workers and employees or in 
the case of peasant women from the social fund 
of the collective farm. Emergency loans cover- 
ing unexpected expenses arising from the birth 
of the child may also be granted by social in- 
surance organs. In addition, the code for the 
protection of labor embodies specific measures 
protecting the mother or future mother from 
arbitrary actions on the part of management. 
For example, industrial managers cannot refuse 
to employ nor can they dismiss a woman because 
she is pregnant or because she is nursing her 

® Article 2, 1944 decree, as amended in 1947; see Izvestiya, 
November 26, 1947, p. 1. 

% Janet G. Chapman, “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1928-1952," The Review of Economics and Statistics, 
XXXVI, No. 2: 134-56, May, 1954. 

1 For some impressionistic data on the subject see Mac- 


Duffie, op. cit., as well as Michel Gordey, Visa to Moscow 
(New York: A. Knopf, 1952). 
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child, nor are they supposed to lower her pay 
on this account. Pregnant women must be 
transferred to so-called “light work’’ but their 
pay must remain the same as in the last six 
months preceding the transfer. They must not 
be given overtime work after the fourth month, 
and nursing mothers must not be given night 
work. In addition, nursing mothers must be 
given time off during working hours to nurse 
their child without being docketed for the lost 
time. It must be noted that there are sub- 
stantial differences in the benefits available to 
women in the urban and the rural areas. 
Women who are employed in the non-agricul- 
tural labor force automatically come under the 
jurisdiction of social insurance provisions and 
of the Ministry of Social Security, which pro- 
vide certain statutory and standard social aids. 
Collective farmers, on the other hand, do not 
have the same coverage. In Soviet law collec- 
tive farms are associations of share-holding 
members; social insurance, aids to the family 
and other types of assistance are left to the 
discretion of the farm itself, or more precisely 
to the management of that farm. In general, 
the income of these farms is such that the social 
insurance provisions will not be as extensive 
as those provided by the state in the urban areas. 
As will be seen at a later point, medical care 
is also less available in the rural areas than in 
the towns, 

Families with many children and limited in- 
comes also enjoy a 50 per cent reduction in the 
fees they must pay to send their children to 
nurseries and kindergartens. Finally, the social 
insurance system provides for partial or total 
payment of wages"* to workers or employees who 
must stay temporarily away from work because 
of illness or injury. Payment is made through 
the organs of the trade-unions only upon the 
presentation of a certificate (bulletin or blon- 
ishnii listok) signed by a physician and issued 
through a state or enterprise medical installa- 
tion. If the injury or illness is of a permanent 

%2KZoT (Labor Code) Articles 132, 134, in Bolshaia 
Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia (Great Soviet Encyclopedia) 2nd 
edition, Vol. 26, p. 522. 

13 Depending on the length of uninterrupted work in 


the same enterprise. 
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or chronic nature, the individual is transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Social 
Security on the recommendation of a medical 
commission, and is entitled to a disability pen- 
sion.1* Thus, in a modest way, the regime 
attempts to ease the financial burden of the 
family, and particularly the large family. But 
it is perhaps in the realm of medical care (a 
heavy item in any family budget, particularly 
if there are small children) that the regime pro- 
vides the most comprehnsive and extensive as- 
sistance, 

Medical-Institutional Assistance. In the So- 
viet Union, the dispensation of medical care 
is considered a public service, financed from 
public funds, and made available to the popula- 
tion at no direct cost. Medical treatment is pro- 
vided to the population by the Health Ministry 
through the installations and institutions which 
it maintains, Individuals receive their medical 
care either by applying to a neighborhood medi- 
cal center (to which they are assigned on a resi- 
dential basis) or to the medical dispensary or 
polyclinic maintained by the enterprise where 
they work (the larger the enterprise, the more 
complete and extensive its medical organization 
is required to be). In the countryside medical 
facilities are not as extensive, although the 
regime has made efforts to raise the level of 
rural medical care to that of the urban.% A 
major proportion of the resources of the Health 
Ministry, in personnel and facilities, is reserved 
for the care of mothers and children. It might 
be noted, at first, that physicians are trained 
from the start in three basic specialties, one of 
them being the “mother and child specialty.” 
But more important in this respect is the net- 
work of specialized institutions catering to the 
medical needs of women and children, These 
institutions are of the following general types:*” 

a) Women’s Consultation Centers (Zhenskie 


14 This pension is lower than the individual’s wages. 

18 For details see Mark G. Field, ‘‘The Medical Profes- 
sion in Soviet Society,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1954, pp. 177-219. 

% The other two: general practice and public health. 
Henry E. Sigerist, Medicine and Health in the Soviet Union 
(New York: Citadel Press, 1947), p. 62. 

% Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia—USSR Volume 
(Moscow, 11947), pp. 1170-4. 
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Konsultatsii) : These centers, which are usually 
attached to maternity homes, are designed to 
provide all-round out-patient medical care for 
mothers before and after the birth of the child. 
As soon as a woman suspects she is pregnant 
she is urged to report to one of these centers 
where she is given periodic medical examina- 
tions and advice, and where those women who 
will require more than routine attention arc 
sifted out. Arrangements are made at the 
center with the maternity home for the actual 
delivery. Furthermore, these centers usually 
maintain what is called a social-legal office's 
where a lawyer is available to give women in- 
formation as to their legal rights, assistance in 
claiming alimony payments and state stipends, 
as well as information concerning their rights 
as employees or workers arising from the pro- 
vision of the Labor Code, An important link 
in the work of the centers is the visiting nurse 
(patronazhnaia sestra) whose function it is to 
visit mothers in their homes, to make sugges- 
tions or give advice in preparing for the child, 
to give instruction in persona! body hygiene, 
and to see that the physician’s instructions are 
followed. 

b) Maternity Homes (Rodilnie domi) : These 
are also maintained by the Health Ministry, and 
in some cases by large enterprise or industrial 
ministries, to provide in-patient maternity care. 
An effort is made to have all women give birth 
in these homes, and according to Soviet data 


valid for 1941 and presumably thereafter prac- 


tically every birth in the cities took place in one 
of these homes under medical supervision. In 
the rural areas, the effort has not been as success- 
ful. There, women give birth either in the 
maternity wings of district hospitals, in ma- 
ternity homes maintained by the collective 
farms, or in their own home. Due to the short- 
age of physicians in the countryside, the Soviets 
still use specially trained medical assistants or 
feldshers (the nearest equivalent of which 
would be the French officier de santé, whose title 
was abolished at the end of the XIXth century) 


% For a description of such a center, and. particularly the 
work of this office, see T. Koshenova, “Budin sovetskoi 
zhenshchiny’’ (Weeekday of a Soviet Woman), Novy Zhurnal 
(New York) Vol. 35, 1953, pp. 241-62. 
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and midwives (akusherki) who have received 
training in special institutes for a period of two 
to three years. 

c) Children’s Consultation Centers (Detskie 
Konsultatsii): These centers which are often 
run jointly with women’s consultation centers 
are attached to children’s hospitals and provide 
routine and specialized out-patient medical care 
to young children (usually below the age of 
four), including vaccinations and other preven- 
tive inoculations. The larger consultation cen- 
ters are supposed to maintain a staff of pedi- 
atrician-specialists, while in the smaller ones 
medical care is given by the physicians in charge, 
though in cases of complications the child can 
be directed to a children’s hospital where spe- 
cialist consultants are more likely to be availa- 
ble. Visiting nurses are also attached to these 
centers, and give mothers advice and assistance 
in raising the child. In some cases, a milk 
distribution point is maintained within the 
center where milk for children can be obtained 
by the mothers, as well as a collection point for 
breast milk for children whose mothers cannot 
nurse them.?® 

d) Day Nurseries (Iasli) : Nurseries are built 
and maintained not only by the Health Ministry, 
but also by economic enterprises, collective 
farms, and organs of the system of social in- 
surance. Parents also contribute to their main- 
tenance by paying fees, which as was seen 
earlier are reduced for those with large families. 
There are two basic types of nurseries: one is 2 
permanent type, established for year-round 
service. The second or temporary type is found 
exclusively in the countryside and is maintained 
for collective farmers’ children at the height of 
the harvest season. 

e) Children’s Hospitals and Polyclinics (Det- 
skie Bolnitsi i Polikliniki): These are designed 
to provide in-patient medical services to chil- 
dren below the age of fourteen. Both general 
and specialized services are available in these 
institutions. Children are assigned to a chil- 
dren’s hospital on the basis of their parents’ 

1%#The importance of breast milk cannot be underesti- 


mated, because of the constant danger, particularly during the 
summer months, of children’s diarrhea. T. Koshenova, op. 


cit., p. 247. 
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residence, and in the case of hospitals main- 
tained by enterprises on the basis of their par- 
ents’ employment, Children’s hospitals are 
entrusted, furthermore, with all pediatric prob- 
lems of health and disease prevention in the 
area under their jurisdiction. This means, in 
particular, periodic medical examinations for 
schoolchildren, the maintenance or medical 
supervision of children’s sanatoria and summer 
camps—as well as arranging in some cases the 
sending of children there, checking on chil- 
dren’s physical development and on the health 
or sanitary standards of all institutions where 
children gather, study or play. There are also 
specialized children’s hospitals where chronic 
cases are sent, such as children’s tuberculosis 
hospitals. In the last fifteen years as a result 
of a decree?® mobilizing youths for industrial 
and on-the-job training, the number of ado- 
lescents in industrial schools and on the assembly 
line has considerably increased.21_ This has, 
in turn, necessitated the creation of specialized 
medical facilities to provide these young work- 
ers with medical supervision and assistance. 
Medical departments staffed by physicians and 
medical aid stations staffed by nurses have been 
established in enterprises and in industrial 
schools. These departments, in addition, are 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
laws concerning working youths are observed 
by management (shorter workday than for 
adults, obligatory yearly vacations, etc.). It 
must be reiterated that all the above mentioned 
services, except drugs prescribed outside of an 
in-patient installation, are provided to the popu- 
lation free of charge. In addition in-patient 
and out-patient medical care is also made availa- 
ble to the other members of the family as part 
of the general dispensation of medical services 
to the population. 

Honorific: The restitution of the family to a 
position of honor and prestige in Soviet society 
has received, naturally, the full support of the 
regime’s means of communications and of its 


2 October 2, 1940. For English translation, see James 
H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, Materials for the Study 
of the Soviet System (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1950), 


pp. 358-9. 
1 Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia, USSR Volume, 1174. 
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system of propaganda and agitation.2? From an 
institution that was tagged as “bourgeois preju- 
dice,” an obstacle to the development of the 
individual, and a potential cradle of reaction 
against Bolshevism, the family and particularly 
the large family has become the object of special 
concern on the part of the regime. As one lead- 
‘ing Soviet legal commentator wrote: ‘Family 
education favorably influences the formation of 
the individual’s personality. What is born in 
the consciousness of the child in the family 
circle, remains later for his whole life and 
gives him strength to occupy a worthy place in 
the great struggle of our people for commu- 
nism.’’?5 

To further honor families, and particularly 
the mothers of large families, the regime has 
instituted a series of special medals and orders 
glorifying motherhood. These may have par- 
ticular significance in the society as rank- and 
honors-conscious as the Soviet Union. The 
“Motherhood Medal” (Second and First Class) 
is given mothers who have given birth to and 
brought up five and six children respectively. 
The order of “Motherhood Glory’ (Third, 
Second and First Class) is awarded women who 
have brought up seven, eight and nine children. 
Finally, those mothers who have had ten chil- 
dren are entitled to the honor title ‘Mother 
Heroine” with a special certificate of the Praesi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In 
addition, it may be interesting to know that 
persons may be prosecuted in court for “insult- 
ing and debasing the dignity of woman and 
mother.?4” 

Since 1944 only registered marriages create 
legal obligations and rights.2® The unmarried 


mother cannot claim support and alimony from 


22 For example, Hazard, op. cit., mentions posters depict- 
ing a father and mother surrounded by their children, with 
the following slogan, ‘‘Long Live the Soviet Family,’’ pp. 
265-6. 

23G. M. Sverdlov, Brak i semia v sovetskom gosudarstve 
(Marriage and the family in the Soviet state) (Moscow): 
Izdatel ‘stvo TsK VLKSM, 1946), p. 5. 

% Article 31, Law of July 8, 1944. 

% Article 19, 1944 Decree. 
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the child’s father, nor can the child claim the 
father's property or even his name. The un- 
married mother has the option either of re- 
ceiving a small monthly stipend to help bring 
her children up, or she can place them in a spe- 
cial government institution maintained for this 
purpose with the permission of having them 
returned to her at any time. There is as yet, 
however, no evidence of legal or social stigma 
attached to illegitimate children,?* although the 
trend is definitely in that direction, 

Discussion and Conclusion. In extent and 
coverage the system of social aids to the family 
in Soviet Russia as a blueprint compares favor- 
ably with similar systems in comparable large- 
scale industrial societies. Perhaps the one 
major distinctive difference is that none of the 
welfare organizations are private or independ- 
ent, charitable or voluntary entities; they are 
all governmental organs, financed and run by 
the state, and tightly controlled by the regime. 
This permits the regime to manipulate these 
services in any way it sees fit. 

Former Soviet citizens, who presumably are 
hostile to the Soviet system, overwhelmingly 
approved of the system of social welfare in 
Soviet society and would retain and improve 
upon it were a change of regime possible. 
While the legal rights to obtain these services 
did not always mean that they received them, 
the fact remained that the existence of these 
rights assured them of a modicum of security 
and satisfaction. Former Soviet citizens com- 
plaints, in this specific area, did not center on 
the program of social welfare as such but on 
the manner in which that program was being 
implemented. Scattered evidence from refugees 
and from the Soviet sources themselves indicates 
that the system suffers from shortages in person- 
nei, funds, roofed facilities, equipment, and a 
low priority order in the Soviet scheme and 
from the wide discrepancy between urban and 
rural benefits and between the different classes 
of Soviet society. 

26 Alex Inkeles, Family and Church, p. 34. 
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Family Policy in Sweden 


ANNA-LISA KALVESTEN 
Stockholm, Sweden 


S WEDEN today operates a large and varied 
system of social aids to families with children. 
The general concern about the well-being of the 
family has been the main stimulus in creating 
the social security system that has made the 
country an object of interest among social sci- 
entists for the last two decades. In 1934 the 
well known social scientists Gunnar and Alva 
Myrdal issued The Re-population Crisis, which 
startled the general public and released a kind 
of chain reaction in political life. The book 
pictured in a spirited style the demographic situ- 
ation of the Swedish nation, which, though 
well known to the vital statisticians, produced 
an emotional shock in the general public. If 
the birth rate of the early thirties were to con- 
tinue the population of Sweden would stop in- 
creasing within the next few years. From the 
sixties it would diminish at an accelerated rate. 
The age composition would meanwhile have a 
surplus of old persons to be cared for by a 
shrinking stock of productive people. The 
number of children born in 1934 (13.7 per 
thousand) corresponded to a net reproduction 
rate of only 0.75. That is to say that for each 
1,000 living women only 750 new females 
would, in sufficient time, replace them as child- 
bearers. Not even France with her old popula- 
tion problem had fallen to such a rate. Sweden 
seemed to be facing “‘national suicide.” Could 
it be avoided ? 

The answer suggested by the Myrdals was a 
challenge: if we want young people to marry 
earlier and bring up more children we must 
change the living conditions to make this pros- 
pect much more attractive. Their book indi- 
cated a wide scale of social reforms, The first 
and most direct was to level out some of the 
economic burdens of child raising. The second, 
and certainly more important in their view, 
aimed at greater social security among the 
population at large. 

We here touch the crucial point in the history 
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of Swedish family policy. Helping the family to 
increase the native stock offered a starting point 
for a much more inclusive social reform scheme. 
Supporter of the greater scheme was the Social 
Democratic Party, embracing organized labor 
and minority groups among small farmers and 
different middle class groups. Saving the na- 
tion from extinction was, however, a matter that 
no political party could afford not to support 
once it had been confronted by it. The end was 
that the parliament as early as 1935 unanimously 
decided to let the population question be thor- 
oughly examined by a state committee including 
members from all the political parties (Con- 
servative, Liberal, Farmer and Social Demo- 
crat). From that time on, the family and its 
living conditions have been matters of great 
concern in Sweden. 

What have been the practical results? To 
begin with, the Population Committee of 1935, 
and a successor of 1941, gathered a great deal 
of information about the background of the 
population development and the conditions of 
Swedish families. Their printed reports, in- 
cluding recommendations for a variety of re- 
forms, included accurate figures. One learned 
that a family with children had to eat simpler 
food, buy less clothing and spend very little on 
trips and other amusements compared with a 
childless family on the same income level. Many 
families with several children were poverty- 
stricken. It seemed unfair to leave the economic 
burden of rearing the new generation entirely 
to the individual family. Since the whole na- 
tion had a common interest in the children, it 
was no more than just that society should share 
the responsibility. 

Following the many reports, the government 
and the parliament made this general philoso- 
phy of equalization their basic principle. It 
was hoped that the Swedish people in the future 
would choose to rear bigger families when their 
economic burden was lessened. Nobody was 
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actually afraid that Swedish young men and 
women had lost the zest for family life. They 
had, however, learned how to limit the number 
of children. The use of contraceptive tech- 
niques could and should not be discarded. On 
the contrary, a broad scheme for sex education 
in schools and for easier access to guidance in 
birth control matters was part of the govern- 
ment program. Children ought to be desired 
and welcomed by their parents as well as by the 
nation. This left the authorities with the 
task of relieving the individual family (or the 
single mother) of at least part of the economic 
burden of child rearing. The ways and means 
that, after much debate and some trial and error, 
have come to constitute the family policy of 
Sweden are outlined below. 

Establishing a family. In addition to the 
low fertility rate in the family there are other 
checks upon population growth in Sweden, 
namely the traditionally low marriage rate and 
the late average age of first marriage. These 
are old, well-established traits in the nation’s 
behavior. They once constituted necessary re- 
straints on reproduction at times when there 
were actual shortages of food for the already 
existing mouths. (It must not be forgotten 
that Sweden during the nineteenth century was 
a backward rural country which sent a consid- 
erable part of its population surplus as emi- 
grants to the United States.) For more than 
a century the average age at marriage has been 
29 years for men and 26 years for women. 
This has begun to decline somewhat only dur- 
ing recent years. However, it still leaves an 
unusual proportion of the adult population un- 
married. About one fifth of the Swedish fe- 
males are still single at 50 years of age. These 
facts may partially explain the much debated 
pattern of extensive premarital sex relations in 
Sweden. 

Since habits of this kind have a tendency to 
outlive the social conditions which once brought 
them about, it was considered possible and 
desirable to try to encourage marriage at an 
earlier age. With this aim in mind, Sweden 
introduced a program of marriage loans. The 
loans are advanced through the Bank of Sweden 
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and granted under a state guarantee, but they 
must be repaid with interest within eight years 
(contrary to the system of some other countries 
where the arrival of children reduces the pay- 
able sum). The maximum is 3,000 kronor, 
and the money is meant for furniture and other 
household articles. Not less than 20 per cent 
of the newly-wed couples start married life with 
the assistance of these loans. In order to help 
the couples make the best use of the money 
some guidance is available through pamphlets 
and permanent exhibitions, but no control is im- 
posed. 

Housing policy. The housing problem is one 
of the sore points of the Swedish social system 
of today. Why it should be so is too long a 
story to be told here. Suffice it to say that the 
primary restraint upon young couples wanting 
to marry today is the shortage of apartments. 

Within the general housing policy of the 
Swedish state there is one measure directly 
aimed at family support. An allowance is 
available to all families with more than one 
child and an income not exceeding 10,000 
kronor, with an extra 1,000 kronor for each 
additional child. If they rent a well equipped 
apartment with a minimum of two rooms plus 
a kitchen (or buy a comparable house) they get 
this allowance amounting to about 500 kronor 
a year at the lower limit and increasing by 150 
kronor for each added child. This system has 
replaced the housing policy of the thirties, 


‘which provided cheap homes for big families 


in special houses. That led to overcrowding 
and had to be abolished. 

Children’s allowances. At the beginning, 
there were heated debates about the advisability 
of giving aid in cash to families. The outcome 
was that the earlier system of tax deductions in 
proportion to the number of children was 
abolished. Instead, each child below sixteen 
was granted a yearly allowance by the state. 
The sum was 260 kronor at the start of the pro- 
gram in 1948 and since then has remained prac- 


1 At the official exchange rate the Swedish krona is 
worth a little less than 20 cents. For practical purposes, 
however, its real value on the home market is considerably 
higher. 
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tically unchanged (now 290 kronor). The 
money is paid in quarterly installments and is 
collectable only by the mother at the post office. 
Children of unmarried mothers as well as chil- 
dren in foster-homes and, in some cases, foreign 
children residing in the country are included. 
When this aid, called the “general children’s 
allowance,” was introduced it was regarded as 
the very corner-stone of the democratic family- 
supporting program. Under the earlier scheme 
the children of large income earners helped re- 
duce the taxes of their parents to quite a con- 
siderable degree, while the family head with 
very low income got practically no reductions 
since he had hardly any taxes to pay anyhow. 
Now, each child gets the same allowance from 
the common purse of the state. The rich par- 
ents, of course, have to feed back the same sum 
and more through their tax bill to make up for 
this fairly expensive program. 

At the start the general children’s allowance 
meant a very considerable gift to all families 
with a moderate cash income. There was a gen- 
eral saying that the sum was sufficient to pay 
for clothing and shoes for a‘school child. The 
annual “‘child cost” in a typical lower middle 
class family was estimated in 1948 at 1,100 
kronor for a child one year old, 2900 kronor 
for a youngster of sixteen. That is to say, these 
sums would have to be added to an average 
family income to keep the general standard of 
living unchanged if an extra child of the respec- 
tive age should be added to the household. The 
allowance thus covered approximately one third 
of the “child cost’”’ for small children, consid- 
erably less for the older ones. 

During the last few years the purchasing 
power of the grant has, however, been reduced 
by the general rise of prices on the Swedish 
market. While most other social grants (old 
age pensions, special children’s allowances pro- 
vided for children whose breadwinners are dead 
or disabled) have been increased in proportion 
to the increase of prices, the children’s allow- 
ances have remained unchanged because of the 
financial difficulties of the state. To keep the 
children’s allowance at its original value might 
require almost doubling it today. The general 
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children’s allowance now uses 6 per cent of the 
entire state budget. 

However, the general economic standard of 
the working population of Sweden has been 
steadily improved during these years. This may 
explain why there has not been any strong re- 
action among family supporters on this point; 
nobody is reduced to poverty by child rearing any 
more. There are also a series of other publicly- 
paid subsidies which, by virtue of their character, 
have retained their full value. These are the 
services which are granted in kind and which 
meet a wide range of demands connected with 
bearing and rearing a child. 

On the other hand, this general rise in the 
economic standard of the entire population 
makes the actual inequality of spending power 
in child rearing and childless households still 
more visible. It is, for example, very expensive 
for a highly paid professional woman to resign 
her job and settle down to raise a child. The 
estimates of ‘child costs’ have never taken the 
large money value of the services of the mother 
or mother substitute into account. The real 
“burden” of child rearing is that a baby prac- 
tically chains one adult man-power for some 
years, even if this is the most precious and 
longed-for task of the majority of women. 
Discussion of the family has long avoided this 
touchy subject. (For the recently established 
“motherhood insurance” see the following sec- 
tion.) 

Collective services for children. A main 
point of the initial program for family support 
was that a number of services should be rendered 
free to all children and their parents. This 
scheme is quite inclusive although local re- 
sources, financial but more often personal, may 
fall short of the demand, leaving a gap between 
plan and reality. Some of these services are 
pure state grants; more often, however, the 
state supplies part of the money if the local 
authorities make up the rest. 

To begin with, the expectant mother is 
offered free medical examination and treatment 
by physicians and skilled midwives at the ma- 
ternal and child welfare stations all over the 
country. About 70 per cent of the mothers take 
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advantage of this free prophylactic care, 

Provisions four confinements are complete and 
free of charge. More than 90 per cent of the 
children are delivered at public maternity hos- 
pitals. Local midwives take care of some con- 
finements in the home. Traveling expenses are 
also covered. In addition, there are provisions 
for financial support to lessen the burden which 
inevitably accompanies the birth of a child. 
Under the health insurance scheme (revised in 
1954) each mother gets 270 kronor, in cash, al 
the time of the birth. She is further entitled to 
receive for three months payment varying be- 
tween 1 and 17 kronor per day. This is meant 
as compensation for the loss of income. The 
higher sums are paid to mothers who had been 
working full-time. A supplementary ‘“matern- 
ity grant’’ subjected to a means test in each case 
may be given to mothers in poor financial cir- 
cumstances. The sum may not exceed 600 
kronor and is often much smaller. 

When a child is born it is automatically en- 
titled to free care by the prophylactic child wel- 
fare organization staffed with doctors and home 
visiting nurses. About 90 per cent of the 
babies are included in this health inspection. 
(This may well be partly responsible for the 
fact that the infant mortality rate of Sweden is 
the lowest in the world—2.0 per cent.) After 
entering school (at seven years) the child's 
health is cared for by the school physician. 
Should a child need treatment by a specialist or 
require hospital care, this is available under the 
health insurance system. (Hospitalization is 
always free for everybody.) Free dental care is 
provided in the primary school but seldom in 
high school (due to the shortage of dental 
staff). 

Finally, state subsidies are given to the local 
school districts if they serve the children a hot 
meal in the middle of the day. This is also re- 
garded as a means of lessening the work of the 
housewives. Sixty per cent of all children now 
get their free school lunch. 

It may be mentioned as significant of the 
Swedish social policy that the government tries 
hard to cover the whole country by the same 
legislation. Since large parts in the north of 
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Sweden are extremely sparsely populated and 
the population partly scattered over wide, 
wooded territories, this goal is often hard to 
fulfill. To make up for the difficulties which 
long distances put in the way of children who 
want to attend a higher school, the state grants 
a sum that may reach 540 kronor a year to 
cover traveling expenses or boarding costs. 
This is given irrespective of the economic stand- 
ing of the family. State scholarships are further 
granted to needy pupils at all kinds of higher 
schools. There are no tuition fees even at 
the universities. But in spite of all this, a very 
small proportion of the children of the lower 
income groups attend higher schools. 

It may perhaps also be mentioned that 
Swedish children are entitled to a free journey 
on the Swedish railways each year if their par- 
ents do not belong to the upper quarter of the 
income earners. Town children may use the 
opportunity for a visit to a summer camp or to 
see relatives in the country, while country chil- 
dren visit friends in the town for a change. As 
a rule they must stay away at least one month. 
If the child is under ten the mother or some 
other adult person may get a free ticket to ac- 
company him. Since the vast majority of rail- 
ways are state owned this is not a financial bur- 
den for the government and provides recreation 
for the many who do not have a family car. 

Recreation is also offered to mothers of this 
same income level. They can have a free ticket 
for a’ vacation trip and in many cases also a 
free stay at one of the special recreation homes 
for housewives. Meanwhile the family which 
is left behind is often cared for by one of the 
municipal home assistants. These are trained 
domestic workers employed by the local authori- 
ties (with subsidies from the state) and, upon 
request, sent to assist in families whenever the 
housewife must, because of illness or some other 
reason, be away from home. 

As we have seen, the Swedish family welfare 
system aims to cover both small and great. It 
is, however, questionable what effect it has had 
on the population crisis. The favorable de- 
velopment may have to be ascribed to good 
economic conditions and the absence of unem- 
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ployment during more than fifteen years. Bec 
that as it may, the fact remains that the fall in 
the birth rate was reversed so that a “sufficient” 
number of children were born. But in the late 
forties the rate began to decline again, and the 
net reproduction rate last year was slightly 
below unity. Compared to the pattern of the 
early thirties people now are marrying at a lower 
age which means a greater proportion of mar- 
ried among the population at large. The num- 
ber of children per family has, however, not 
increased. That is, the average fertility in mar- 
riage has remain unchanged. Since there are 
now very few large families this unchanged 
average means an actual increase in the number 
of families with three or four children compared 
to the many with only one or two of earlier 
times. 

Mental health and happiness. Nothing has 
so far been said about the functions of the fam- 
ily from a personal and emotional point of view. 
Considerations of that kind have, in fact, been 
rare in Swedish discussion of family policy. 
The causes behind the policy of the thirties were, 
primarily, social justice and, secondly, demo- 
gtaphic considerations. The basic goal was bet- 
ter living conditions and greater social security. 

In the forties, however, the problem of de- 
linquency and other juvenile behavior disorders 
provoked a new interest in psychological mat- 
ters. As a result, Parliament in 1945 adopted 
a scheme for child guidance clinics all over the 
country. The provincial health authorities were 
made responsible for erecting a child guidance 
center in the provincial capital and providing 
ambulatory services for distant areas. The 
clinics were to be headed by child psychiatrists 
and staffed by psychologists and psychiatric so- 
cial workers. Due to a regrettable shortage of 
personnel the plan has not been fully realized. 
In Stockholm and a few other areas the clinics 
are properly developed and provide very valu- 
able free aid to families with ‘problem chil- 
dren.”” In Stockholm, a residential home out- 
side town is included in the system and the 
most severely disturbed children are taken care 
of there. This place, “the Children’s Village 
at Ska,” is operated as an experimental institu- 
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tion and is famous for its intelligent methods 
in dealing with difficult patients. The work 
with the parents at the child guidance c.:nics 
offers study in family guidance and research in 
the field of family relations. 

Stockholm has also for some years had an in- 
dependent “family counseling office’ where per- 
sons with emotional troubles may get free guid- 
ance and treatment. Psychiatrists with and with- 
out psychoanalytical training are serving part- 
time at the clinic, as well as counselors with psy- 
chological and social training and gynecological 
and judicial officers. The Child Welfare Council 
of the city of Stockholm bears the expense. 

Family counseling on a much more modest 
scale is also carried on in half a dozen places 
outside the capital. The Swedish branch of 
the World Federation for Mental Health has 
been sponsoring some of these recent attempts. 
In addition the National League for Sex Edu- 
cation ought to be mentioned for its pioneer- 
ing work in the field of sex education and coun- 
seling. In the bigger cities there are public 
clinics for counseling in sexual matters. Since 
legal abortion in some few cases is available, 
not only on medical but also on “mixed social- 
medical” indications after consent of a special 
board, these clinics are sought out by all women 
wanting to get an abortion and also by many 
others for counsel. 

No provision has as yet been undertaken for 
premarital counseling. The demand for services 
of this kind is increasing. To take an example, 
the rate of divorce is continually rising in Sweden 
as in most other countries. There were 8,000 
divorces and 50,000 marriages last year. The 
law provides for mediation by the state church 
minister or a member of a specially appointed 
board of mediators before a divorce is granted. 
The help, however, often comes too late. 

Mental health is on the whole neglected com- 
pared to the fine medical health provisions. 
When an energetic attempt to improve the con- 
ditions is made (such as the child guidance 
scheme) the lack of trained personnel delays its 
fulfillment. Meanwhile, however, the mental 
hygiene aspects of child rearing and human re- 
lations at large are slowly being recognized. 
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Social Resources for Families in the United States 


CORA KASIUS 
Editor, Social Casework and Director, Publications Service, Family Service Association of America 


'T 0 ATTEMPT to describe the social resources 
and services available to families in the United 
States is to undertake a formidable task. To- 
day, an extensive and intricate network of social 
resources designed to strengthen the family 
stretches across the nation. The very complex- 
ity of the structure of these services, which are 
provided by both governmental and voluntary 
agencies, makes the problem of classifying and 
describing them exceedingly difficult. It will 
be possible, therefore, in this short report, to 
present only general trends in the development 
of these social resources and to outline briefly 
their origins and evolving patterns. 

Welfare programs in all countries came into 
being to meet the social needs of people and, 
therefore, have much in common. The char- 
acter of the program in a particular country, 
however, is influenced by many indigenous fac- 
tors, both economic and cultural. In the United 
States the vast industrial expansion of the last 
century created a host of social problems, not 
unlike those experienced in other countries 
going through similar economic changes. The 
early remedies applied in this country, however, 
took a different form from those in most other 
countries, reflecting the conservative social 
philosophy of the entrepreneurial society of 
the period. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the economy of the United States 
shifted rapidly from an agricultural basis to 
one of a highly industrialized society. The 
population more than tripled, largely as a re- 
sult of heavy immigration. Most of the new- 
comers to our shores settled in the cities, where 
they were joined, in increasing numbers, by 
families from our rural areas. The exploitation 
of labor and the problems that grew out of 
slum living in the overcrowded cities only 
gtadually became matters of public concern. 

The nineteenth century laissez-faire philoso- 
phy was not conducive to the development of 
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ameliorative or protective measures, especially 
if they required the intervention of government 
or called for the expenditure of public funds. 
Also, the fact that the expanding economy was 
able for many years to absorb the nation’s labor 
force reinforced the belief—which was deeply 
embedded in our pioneer culture—that all men 
could be “independent.” ‘Because opportuni- 
ties for economic and for personal advance- 
ment continued to exist in the new industrial 
era, the image of man as an independent crea- 
ture became crystallized. This image has had 
a profound influence on our nation’s mores, 
social relationships, and on the development of 
its welfare services. 


GENERAL TRENDS 


It is against this background of laissez-faire 
economics, and of cultural glorification of 
“rugged individualism,” that social welfare 
developments in the United States must be 
viewed. To a large extent, the early efforts to 
meet the social problems that accompanied the 
industrial revolution in this country were not 
initiated by the government. There were, how- 
ever, some limited provisions for public aid, 
following the general pattern of the English 
Poor Laws; and also some meager provisions 
for institutional care for children, the aged, 
and the physically or mentally ill. Unlike many 
other Western countries, where social insur- 
ance programs were established in the nine- 
teenth century to cover certain of the hazards 
of modern industrial life, the United States 
relied on its public assistance programs and on 
voluntary agencies to meet its increasing social 
problems. 

In this country the major impetus for better- 
ing the lot of underprivileged groups came 
from private agencies and volunteer citizen 
groups. Through their efforts, various legisla- 
tive reforms were effected, which brought about 
improvement in working conditions, housing, 
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and so forth. In the pattern of social services 
which took shape during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, voluntary agencies held the central posi- 
tion. They assumed the leadership role in 
identifying social problems and, often, in estab- 
lishing health and welfare services. 

In the early decade of the present century, 
voluntary family service agencies—then known 
as charity organization societies—focused con- 
siderable attention on technical methods of 
helping people with their problems of social 
adjustment. This emphasis, which was peculi- 
arly American, doubtless stemmed from the 
deeply rooted cultural conviction that all adult 
persons, if properly guided, can be self-sufficient. 
The careful inquiries that were made of the 
causes of family breakdown, in the interest of 
restoring family members to “independence,” 
affected social work development in two major 
ways. The first, and perhaps most notable, 
result was the emergence of a method and a 
set of underlying principles for extending help- 
ing services.1 The principles and techniques 
formulated at that time provided the foundation 
on which professional social work education 
was subsequently built.2 The principles that 
these early leaders incorporated in the method 
were those of liberalism and democracy; the 
method itself was a scientific one, borrowed 
largely from medical practice, which included 
the steps of study, diagnosis, and treatment ; the 
means that were identified as those through 
which change could be effected were both ex- 
ternal and internal—or environmental and 
psychological. Later, in the twenties, when 
dynamic psychiatry contributed new knowledge 
about personality development and human mo- 
tivation, these psychological insights enriched 
many of social work's concepts and tenets. 

A second result of the detailed study of 
family problems undertaken by the voluntary 
family agencies was a steadily expanding body 
of knowledge about people and their needs. 
These real people, struggling with the prob- 

1 Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1917). 

2 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Edu- 


cation in the United States (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951). 
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lems of day-by-day living, gradually, were 
observed, under steady scrutiny, to bear little 
resemblance to the cultural image of man as a 
self-sufficient being. Social workers were able 
to see, at first hand, that human beings are in a 
constant state of interaction with one another; 
they learned also that human needs are inter- 
related, and cannot be dealt with singly. Per- 
haps most important of all was the acceptance 
of the principle that man is a social being, de- 
pendent on others, both on persons close to him 
in kinship ties and on collective society, for the 
fulfillment of many of his basic needs. Ob- 
viously, these principles of human relationships 
derive from many sources other than social 
work observation. The point worthy of note, 
however, is that social work in this country en- 
deavored to apply them in practice and to build 
them into a technical helping process. In con- 
sequence, the goals both in rendering direct 
services to families and in developing programs 
have been recast in line with these sociological 
and psychological concepts. The emphasis now 
is on meeting human needs in an effort to 
foster psychological growth, rather than on de- 
veloping “independence,” per se. 

Although the technical leadership was as- 
sumed largely by the voluntary agencies and 
the schools of social work, steady progress was 
made in the public field in meeting various 
social needs. Largely under state and local 
auspices, public assistance programs were ex- 
panded and special provisions were made for 
widows and the aged; state workmen’s com- 
pensation programs were established; and pub- 
lic institutional care for various groups was 
greatly improved. It was not until the de- 
pression years of the thirties, however, that 
welfare programs of national scope were estab- 
lished. Several interim plans, supported in 
whole or in part by federal funds, were devised 
to give economic aid to the unemployed. The 
experience of meeting the widespread economic 
need culminated, in 1935, in the passage, by the 
national Congress, of the Social Security Act. 
It stands as a milestone in the history of social 
welfare development in this country. It em- 
bodies the principle of mutual protection against 
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the hazards of modern living. The Act has 
been amended several times, to liberalize pay- 
ments and to extend coverage. 


CURRENT RESOURCES 


Today, families in the United States may be 
eligible for various types of insurance payments, 
public assistance grants, medical and institu- 
tional care, and they have access to a wide range 
of guidance and counseling services. Both the 
general availability of these social resources and 
the standards of service, however, fall far short 
of the ideal. In addition, as anyone familiar 
with the complex political structure of our 
country and with the diverse social and cultural 
conditions that obtain in its various regions 
knows, these resources are unevenly distributed. 
Families living in isolated rural regions often 
have practically no resource upon which to 
draw at times of stress, and families in the large 
cities may find that an overburdened com- 
munity agency is not able to offer a service at 
the time it is needed. Although dramatic 
progress has been made in the past three 
decades in establishing welfare programs and 
in developing standards and methods, wide 
gaps in service exist in almost every community. 
In a recent collection of papers,’ written by 
leaders in the social work field, the authors 
identify many of the lacks and limitations of 
services and stress the importance of continued 
effort to extend existing programs and to 
create needed new ones. 

Because of these variables and limitations, 
it is not possible to be explicit about the social 
resources available to American families every- 
where. Broad categories, however, can be listed 
and described. Extensive data are available in 
numerous reports and publications, only a few 
of which can be noted here.‘ 

In the interest of brevity, we shall list the re- 
sources that have been developed to aid fami- 


3 Cora Kasius (ed.), New Directions in Social Work 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954). 

*Arthur J. Altmeyer, ‘‘Social Welfare Today,’’ Social 
Security Bulletin, April, 1952, p. 3 ff.; Jules H. Berman, 
“The Widened Base in Public Assistance,’’ Social Casework, 
March, 1951, p. 101 ff.; Bradley Buell and Associates, Com- 
munity Planning for Human Services (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952); Family Service Association of 
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lies in three large categories of need: economic, 
medical, and social. Obviously, human needs 
are not always experienced singly, or by cate- 
gory. Historically, however, community serv- 
ices were developed to meet specific needs or 
problems. In relatively recent years, this tradi- 
tional categorical approach has been superseded, 
in some programs, by an integrated approach; 
for example, the utilization of a professional 
team in psychiatric clinics, and in health and re- 
habilitation programs. 

Economic Resources: The economic supports 
that are available for large numbers of persons 
under the auspices of federal or local govern- 
mental agencies include: old-age and survivors’ 
insurance; unemployment insurance; employ- 
ment services; workmen’s compensation; vet- 
erans’ benefits; and an extensive public assist- 
ance program, 

Voluntary agencies, in the main, do not ex- 
tend direct financial aid to families although 
many of their services, such as day nurseries, 
child placement services, and homemaker serv- 
ices, serve to supplement a family’s economic 
resources. 

Medical Resources: The United States does 
not as yet have a national health insurance pro- 
gram, although various plans have received 
legislative consideration. A considerable num- 
ber of families currently are enrolled in volun- 
tary health insurance plans. 

Various other provisions for medical care 
are available on a free, or small fee, basis. 
Among the provisions are the following: hos- 
pital care and clinic services under both public 
and voluntary auspices; medical and nursing 





America, Scope and Methods of the Family Service Agency, 
New York, 1953; Jane M. Hoey, ‘The Content of Living 
as a Basis for a Standard of Assistance and Service,’’ Journal 
of Social Casework, January, 1947, p. 3 ff.; Russell H. Kurtz 
(ed.), Social Work Year Book 1954 (New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1954); O. C. Pogge, ‘‘Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance—The 1950 Amendments,’ Social 
Casework, March, 1951, p. 95 ff.; The President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation, A Report to the 
President; Building America’s Health (5 vols.) (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 1952-53); Herbert 
Hewitt Stroup, Social Work; An Introduction to the Field 
(New York: American Book Company, 1948; United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, Biennial Report on Community, 
Family and Child Welfare (1949-50), U.N. Publication 
No.: 1952. IV. 15, New York, 1952. 
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services under public health auspices; medical 
and rehabilitative services for various categories 
of disabled veterans and civilians; medical and 
insurance programs under such auspices as 
labor unions, industry, lodges, and so on. 

Social Resources: Over the years, various com- 
munities have established a wide range of social 
resources and services, under both governmental 
and voluntary auspices. Although most of them 
are available without cost to the recipient, there 
is an increasing trend toward fee charging, on 
a sliding-scale basis. 

Among the social resources that are available 
in many communities, the following may be 
noted: day nurseries; summer camps for chil- 
dren, adults, and families; institutions and 
boarding homes for children, the aged, con- 
valescents, unmarried mothers, delinquents, and 
the mentally ill; group educational services on 
problems of family life and child rearing; group 
activities for young and old, with particular 
emphasis on the adolescent; homemaker serv- 
ices for families where the mother is ill or 
absent from the home, and for elderly persons ; 
child guidance clinics; family guidance and 
marriage counseling services. In addition, a 
number of institutional services have been de- 
veloped to treat, or protect, handicapped or 
disturbed individuals, such as the aged, mentally 
ill, or delinquent. 

This list of resources—economic, medical and 
social—is perhaps not very different from a 
list of those available in other industrialized 
countries. In some, the social insurance pro- 
grams are doubtless more fully developed, par- 
ticularly in relation to health needs. On the 
other hand, the United States has perhaps de- 
veloped more extensive counseling and guid- 
ance services than have most other countries. 

As indicated earlier, social services in all in- 
dustrialized countries have been developed to 
fill the social gaps created by the economic 
revolution and therefore have much in com- 
mon. To a more limited extent, and more 
recently, social services also are an expression 
of an awakening concern, throughout the world, 
about the problems of mental heaith. Social 
work, as well as the other helping professions, 
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is coming to realize that its central task is to 
find ways of strengthening family life and of 
fostering healthy personality development. 

Social workers in the United States, perhaps 
more than in any other country, have been 
aware of the psychological components in both 
the etiology and the treatment of social prob- 
lems, and have endeavored to apply psychologi- 
cal principles in their practice. The ground- 
work for a clinical method was laid early in this 
century when the principles of social diagnosis 
were formulated.® Subsequently, as modern 
psychiatry made new knowledge available, social 
work focused particular attention on ways of 
promoting sound personality development in 
both children and adults. This psychosocial 
approach has not been confined to psychiatric 
or child guidance services but has permeated the 
whole field—family and children’s agencies, 
group work, medical social work, and probation 
services. Professional training, which moved 
rapidly from agency-sponsored courses to gradu- 
ate education, has become an accepted require- 
ment for the rendering of these psychologically 
oriented social services. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


At the risk of distortion by oversimplifica- 
tion, we shall present, in skeleton form, some 
of the principles underlying the psychosocial 
approach to social problems. Fundamental to 
the approach is an understanding of human 
needs—physical, emotional, and cultural—and 
of how gratification and deprivation of them 
influence personality growth and social func- 
tioning. A particular need, therefore, cannot 
be viewed as an isolated phenomenon, but as 
one element in the current life of the person. 
Deprivation in one area of need can have nega- 
tive effects on the total human being and, in 
widening circles, on his family, associates, and 
the community. Gratification of a normal need 
can, by the same process in reverse, have posi- 
tive effects on the total life of the individual 
and one those closely associated with him. 


5 Mary E. Richmond, op. cit. 
6 Charlotte Towle, Common Human Needs (New York: 


American Association of Social Workers, 1952). 
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Community services, to be effective, there- 
fore, must be planned and operated so that the 
needs of people are adequately understood and 
appropriately met. Certain clear-cut needs, ob- 
viously, can be best appraised by the persons 
experiencing them; for these categories of 
needs—whether economic, educational, or 
recreational—resources should be available ac- 
cording to objective criteria of eligibility. 
Many other needs, however, are not accurately 
perceived by the -person in difficulty; his first 
attempts to seek a solution through the use of 
a specific resource such as a child-care institu- 
tion may be largely motivated by anxiety, and 
may not represent a real wish or a wise solution. 

Awareness of the complexity of human needs, 
and of the natural tendency of people to utilize 
various defensive mechanisms when under 
stress, has led, in the United States, to the de- 
velopment of consultation as an integral part of 
administering a social resource. Community re- 
sources, therefore, are viewed as aids that the 
individual may utilize after he has had the op- 
portunity to appraise his problem with the help 
of the social worker. Helping him find the 
most appropriate way to meet his particular 
needs, whether or not he uses the resources in 
question, is the aim of consultation. In many 
instances, the solution may be found in the use 
of quite different community resources from the 
one the person seeks out originally. 

Many families, particularly in recent years, 
utilize the services of social agencies with prob- 
lems that do not entail the use of a concrete 
resource. Child guidance clinics, which now 
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have an established place in the structure of 
social service in many communities, have made 
a major contribution in developing public un- 
derstanding of the value of such clinical service 
for problems of disturbed family relationships. 
In some communities, special marriage counsel- 
ing bureaus have been established, usually under 
private or university auspices. Although they do 
not fall strictly in the social welfare field, they 
represent another important social resource for 
troubled families in the community. Family 
agencies, starting from the base of helping 
families with severe social maladjustments, have 
developed counseling services to families on a 
wide range of problems. For over seventy-five 
years, they have held a key position in develop- 
ing services for families and, in consequence, 
have added greatly to general community aware- 
ness about the possibility of improving intra- 
family relationships and of modifying behavior 
through the use of professional casework service. 

The goal in social work, whether the service 
takes the form of counseling alone or of coun- 
seling in relation to the use of resources, re- 
mains unchanged, The aim, always, is to foster 
growth in the individual by establishing a proper 
balance between responsibilities and gratifica- 
tions. The techniques, in essence, are psycho- 
logical ones, based on principles of personality 
development. Through the use of the positive 
elements in the helping relationship, the social 
worker endeavors to help the various family 
mefnbers find satisfactory ways of living and 
appropriate ways of carrying their individual 
responsibilities. 
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Family Subsidies in the Netherlands 


WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Department of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley 


THAT Holland is a demographic anomaly in 
Northwest Europe has long been recognized by 
social scientists, Its natality has been consist- 
ently the highest in this culture area, and its 
mortality (except for the war years) has gen- 
erally been at one of the lowest rates in the 
world. The consequent increase in the popula- 
tion is startling, especially when compared with 
that of Northwest Europe as a whole, as in 
Table 1. 


German occupation; and the difficulty of the 
postwar reconstruction has been aggravated by 
the general maladjustments of the European 
economy. The contrast between the rapidly 
growing population and the war-damaged econ- 
omy stripped of Indonesia has created an almost 
tangible population pressure. At all levels of 
social intercourse, the public is acutely aware of 
this. The government is attempting to alleviate 
it by sponsoring expensive industrialization and 


: 
Taste 1.' PoputaTION INCREASE IN THE NETHERLANDS AND THE Rest or Nortuwest Europe, 1850-1950 














Netherlands Rest of Northwest Europe* 
Mean Population Percentage Mean Population Percentage 
(thousands) Increase (thousands) Increase 
1846-1850 3,058 107,611 
1896-1900 5,026 64 149,251 39 
1946-1950 9,784 95 189,993” 27 

















* Eire, United nioake. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Switzerland. 


> For 1947-50, 
the ratio to the 
will not affect 


In the general upswing of the birth rate dur- 
ing and after the war, Holland's reached a 
maximum of 30.2 in 1946, almost half again as 
large as that of any other country in Northwest 
Europe. When the cohorts born in the middle 
1940's begin to enter the labor market, this will 
increase by 50,000 to 75,000 persons per year— 
a disturbingly large figure for a country of this 
size. 

Holland’s economy, in contrast to its popula- 
tion, has deteriorated sharply from its prewar 
position, The Netherlands East Indies, which 
used to account for fully one-sixth of Holland’s 
national income, is now independent Indonesia. 
Every element of the Dutch economy, from rol- 
lingstock to manpower, was depleted by the 

1 Compiled from R. R. Kuczynski, The Measurement of 
Population Growth: Methods and Results (London: Sidgwick 


& Jackson, 1935), supplemented by United Nations Demoe- 
graphic Yearbooks and Monthly Bulletins of Statistics. 
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were available for West Germany onl 
tion a all of Germany remained the same as in 1946. However improbable this may be, the difference 
total sufficiently to invalidate the comparison. 


y; these were adjusted on the assumption that 


emigration programs, which to date have been 
only partly successful? 

It is against this background that Holland's 
new family endowment policy is being admin- 
istered. Under such circumstances, whether 
family subsidies affect the birth rate is a de- 
cidedly relevant question; and this is the prin- 
cipal subject of this paper. Secondly, Holland 
affords an example of the interaction between 
Socialist and Catholic family policies, and of 
the consequent tendency of family subsidies, 
once they have been instituted, to grow in size 
and importance. 

Advocates of a family endowment policy have 
been motivated by one or more of four general 
considerations: 

2 Cf. William Petersen, Some Factors Influencing Postwar 
Emigration from the Netherlands (Research Group for 


European Migration Problems; The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1952). 
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1) Catholic philosophy: The natural unit of society 
is not the individual but the family, and wages 
should therefore be paid at least in part accord- 
ing to family needs, rather than individual 
worth. 

2) Egalitarianism: Since in general there is a nega- 
tive correlation between income and family size, 
family subsidies help effect a more equitable 
distribution of income. 

3) Social welfare: The children of large families 
are often those who most need assistance. 

4) Population: .To the extent that the secular 
decline in the birth rate has been caused by eco- 
nomic factors, it can be checked by family sub- 
sidies. 

These four principles are ranked in order of 
decreasing importance, from a fundameiutal 
norm to a contingent expedient of unproved 
value. In general, therefore, the strongest ad- 
vocates of family subsidies have been Catholics, 
especially those most in accord with the doc- 
trines of Leo XIII and in countries (particularly 
France) with especially low natality, Fascist 
countries (and, since the middle 1930's, the 
Soviet Union) have also uniformly adopted 
some mode of family endowment, particularly 
because of the assumed value to the nation of a 
rapidly growing population. Socialists and 
liberals, on the other hand, have been less con- 
sistent. In Anglo-Saxon countries, they have 
sometimes been among the most vigorous pro- 
ponents of a family wage (for example, Eleanor 
Rathbone in Britain, Paul Douglas in the United 
States) ; but the historic role of continental So- 
cialist parties and their affiliated trade unions 
has been forthright opposition, petering down 
in recent years to acquiescence. 

Socialists are caught between two contradic- 
tory tenets, the underlying ideology of “To each 
according to his needs” and the trade union 
slogan of “Equal pay for equal work.” In gen- 
eral, family subsidies are paid at the expense of 
the wages of unmarried workers—either di- 
rectly, when the total wage fund remains equal, 
or indirectly, through the inflationary pressure 
created by an increase in income with no corre- 
sponding increase in production. This conflict 
of interest tends to weaken union solidarity, 
especially since employers’ contributions to 
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family subsidies have often been gained in place 
of other union demands. Moreover, unless 
administrative safeguards are established, vari- 
ous abuses are possible: undue interference in 
the worker's family life, discrimination against 
married workers, and others. Thus, in the 
decade following the First World War, when 
family endowment programs got under way in 
most countries, Socialists and trade unionists 
opposed them. In Limoges, CGT members 
went so far as to refuse to accept benefits after 
the system had been established; in Berlin, 
members of the metalworkers’ union threatened 
to leave the organization unless the system was 
effectively opposed. However, it became in- 
creasingly difficult, particularly during the de- 
pression, to align this stand with fundamental 
Socialist principles; for one could hardly find a 
more direct translation of ‘To each according 
to his needs’ into social action than a law 
regulating workers’ pay according to the num- 
ber of minor children they had to support. 
Fundamental opposition to family subsidies, 
therefore, tended to give way to differences over 
administration and other details. 

In Holland, the family-subsidy principle be- 
gan as a wholly Catholic concept. The Minister 
of Labor during the depression following the 
First World War, P. J. M. Aalberse, was a 
Catholic economist of progressive views. At 
his initiative, the government established the 
Supreme Council of Labor (Hoge Raad van 
Arbeid) to give it information and advice on 
economic and social questions, and this Council 
stimulated a rapid extension of Holland's social 
legislation. Articles by Aalberse in the Catho- 
lic Social Weekly advocating family subsidies 


3 Most of the facts concerning this early development, but 
not their interpretation, are from an unpublished manu- 
script by H. H. Heringa, ‘Sociale organisate en reorgani- 
satie,"” Amsterdam, 1950. See also Hugh H. R. Vihart, 
Family Allowances in Practice (London: King, 1926), espe- 
cially pp. 36-41. 

* Among its 44 members, representing employers, labor, 
and the government, the balance of power was held by twelve 
social scientists representing ‘‘the public.’’ Measures adopted 
during this period included a workmen’s compensation act 
(1921), supplemented by special accident-insurance laws for 
seamen and farm laborers; old-age pensions (1919) ; increased 
doles to the unemployed—as well as an extension of the 
40-hour week to 48 hours. 
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were supported by such larger works as The 
Regulation of Pay Rates According to Catholic 
Sociology by Professor J. D. J. Aengenent. 
Such organizations as the Union of Parents and 
Heads of Families and the Roman Catholic 
League for Large Families helped circulate these 
views more widely, The first application of 
these concepts was also under Catholic auspices: 
the successive groups of government employees 
to get family subsidies—post office employees, 
teachers, railroad employees, government mine- 
workers, etc.—received them as a result of the 
Catholic bloc’s persistent fight for the principle 
in Parliament ; and the first private employers to 
sign union contracts under which they paid 
bonuses for children were Catholic textile mill 
owners in the South. 

Dutch Socialists were strongly opposed to this 
trend, for the reasons noted above. Moreover, 
this division was to be expected in terms of 
rational self-interest, for Catholics tended to 
have the largest families and the secularist urban 
intellectuals and skilled laborers who led the 
Socialist Party the smallest ones. Socialists at- 
tacked the family subsidy as a premium for 
breeding. De Walle, a Socialist pamphleteer, 
termed the Union of Parents and Heads of 
Families a ‘‘Union of Reactionaries.” In 1921, 
the secularist trade union federation (NVV) 
called a special “Anti-Family-Subsidy Con- 
gress.” In spite of the vigorous language in 
which it was voiced, however, this opposition 
was evanescent, for principled criticism of 
family subsidies was compromised, as has been 
noted, by the certain contradiction with So- 
cialist ideology. Practical criticisms, on the 
other hand, had the paradoxical result of ex- 
tending and strengthening the system. The 
mineworkers’ union objected, for example, on 
the ground that mine-owners, who paid part of 
the subsidy, tended to give preference to single 
men; and this made it harder for married men 
to find employment. More generally, Socialists 
regarded all needy families as entitled to special 
benefits, not merely those of certain government 
employees or certain workers, While the intent 
of these arguments was to advocate other modes 
of social welfare or of income redistribution 
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(particularly differential income taxes), they 
were easily diverted to support the Catholic 
effort to extend and rationalize the family en- 
dowment system. From 1925 on, all persons em- 
ployed by the state were paid in part according 
to the number of children they had; and the 
proportion of all workers covered by trade union 
contracts who received family subsidies increased 
from 12 per cent in 1920 to 27 per cent in 
1938.5 

In 1937, C. P. M. Romme, one of the Catho- 
lic Party’s principal leaders and then Minister 
of Social Affairs, introduced a bill extending 
family subsidies to all workers, and the Social- 
ists supported it except for differences on ad- 
ministrative details. Principled opposition came 
only from the Liberals, who denounced giving 
government support to this “morality of the 
unreasoning animal,” and from some of the 
Orthodox Calvinists, who oppose insurance of 
any kind as an affront to God.* It went into 
effect on January 1, 1941, but the differences 
between the Catholic and the Socialist principles 
underlying it did not affect its development until 
after the war. By Romme’s interpretation, the 
purpose of his bill was to aid families with more 
than the average number of children; thus, sub- 
sidies began with the third child and increased 
progressively for children of each higher order 
of birth.” For the Socialists, on the other hand, 

SL. P. van der Does, De economische beteekenis der 
sociale verzekering (Deventer: Kluwer, 1946), p. 104. 

®W. F. de Gaay Fortman and A. C. M. van der Ven, 
Handleiding voor de toepassing der kinderbijslagwet (Alphen- 
aan-den-Rijn: Sansom, 1941), pp. 22-32. P. Zandt, the 
leader of a splinter preserving Calvinist principles in fossil 
form, announced in Parliament that he could support the 
bill only if he could be sure it was not insurance; while 
the Socialist Van der Waerden was opposed to subsidies on 
principle but would support an insurance bill, It was a 
measure of Romme’s parliamentary adeptness that he was 
able to satisfy both. The bill passed the Second Chamber by 
66 votes to 22 and, after a delay occasioned by the fall of 
the government, passed the First Chamber by 27 to 7. It 
was signed by the Queen and became law on December 23, 
1939, but during the five months before the German invasion 
there was no time to put it into effect. However, ‘‘after the 
German army was replaced by a {German} civilian ad- 
ministration, it developed that these authorities desired to 
have the law put into effect quickly."’ There were slight 
differences between Romme’s bill and a ‘‘decree of the 
Fihrer,’’ and the authors discuss whether the Dutch or the 
German text was the final authority (ibid., pp. 34-37). 

™Romme is in this respect a mild Malthusian. Malthus 


was in general opposed to laws that shifted the burden of 
support from parents to the community, but he was for 
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Birth Order | 1945 1947 1952 | 1954* 
a ae ae ° 40 44 48 
Me Gos hs veers ° 40 46.5 54 
it BES SK... CELIA. ids 13 40 47 54 
SES Pea, Soe 20 42.5 51.5 75 
air ae a eae nga 24 44 54 75 
re ae eee 27 45 56 85 
, {G2 ee 29 46 57 85 
Deo eaie: oss thes. 30 46 58 85 
OE re eee 31 47 58.5 85 

Rate CPS eae | 32 47 59 85 











® Proposed in a bill before the Second Chamber. 


Sources: F. J. H. M. van der Ven, “Terug naar Romme!” 


torisch Archief, November 22-28, 1953. 


the purpose of the bill was less to help large 
families than all families, and at the end of 
1946, the law was amended in this sense. 

Neither the Catholic principle of progression 
nor the Socialist one of virtually equal sub- 
sidies for all children has any necessary relation 
to the total amount paid out in subsidies, but 
the effect of the successive compromises between 
these two positions has been to raise this total 
substantially, for each new amendment has been 
made with the highest current figure as the 
base. Table 2 shows the amounts paid under 
the law at three postwar dates, and those pro- 
posed under a current bill. 

Other revisions of the law in line with the 
Socialists’ arguments in 1937, such as its exten- 
sion to cover illegitimate children and the small 
self-employed class,* have also been additions 
rather than substitutions. Thus, the cost of the 
program, which Romme estimated at f15 mil- 
lion, had grown to more than {225 million by 
1950, or by considerably more than can be 
accounted for by the postwar population growth 
and inflation. 

In this context, the key question concerning 





allowances to families with six or more children, for these 
would give needed assistance to the parents without encourag- 
ing improvident marriages. Cf. Joseph J. Spengler, ‘“Mal- 
thus’ Total Population Theory: A Restatement and Reap- 
praisal,’’ Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, XI: 83-110, 234-264, 1945. 

® But see also Centrum voor Staatkundige Vorming, 
Proeve van een ontwerp van wet op het verlenen van kinder- 
bijslag aan zelfstandigen (The Hague: Katholieke Volkspartij, 
1948). 
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Economie, XVI: 5 (February, 1952), 197-203; Keesings His- 


family subsidies is their effect on fertility, and 
this is not one that can be answered definitely. 
Most of the discussion in other countries, in- 
cluding such‘an excellent work as David Glass’s 
book on population policy,® is not directly rele- 
vant, because of the important differences be- 
tween Holland and the rest of Western Europe 
in this respect. Once parents have come to 
view their role largely in rational terms, it 1s 
generally impossible either to revive tradition- 
alist attitudes towards child-rearing or to pay 
them enough to make up for their financial 
loss.1° Thus, in such countries as France and 
Germany, where family subsidies were intro- 
duced after a sharp decline in average family 
size had taken place in order to razse fertility to 
its previous level, their effect was probably small. 
In Holland, however, the family-subsidy law 
was less remedial than preventive: its purpose 
was to help preserve the traditional system of 
family norms still prevailing. As an incentive, 
subsidies are generally regarded as ineffective, 


®D. V. Glass, Population Policies and Movements in 
Europe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940). 

% In the United States around 1930, middle-class ‘‘parents 
spent between $9,180 and $10,485 in rearing a child through 
the age of eighteen. Dividing this figure (say, $10,000) by 
18, and multiplying by the number of children in the coun- 
try, we can calculate the total annual amount a nation 
would need to spend to cover cash expenditures made on 
children. For the United States it would be around 
$23,990,079,540, or more than six times the total govern- 
mental expenditures in 1930. . . . At /east this amount would 
be required if genuine economic rewards for having chil- 
dren were given’’ (Kingsley Davis, ‘‘Reproductive Insti- 
tutions and the Pressure for Population,’’ Sociological Review, 
XXIX, 289-306, July, 1937). 
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but as a counter to economic deterrents, they 
may strongly reinforce other, nonrational incen- 
tives, 

Under such circumstances, the size of the sub- 
sidy need not be great for it to be effective. Ac- 
cording to a sample survey made by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics in 1950, the average subsidy 
paid to industrial workers amounted to 13 per 
cent of their weekly wage for an average of 2.4 
minor children.'t Since the amount of subsidy 
paid is the same for all classes, it is proportion- 
ally much higher for low-income families, or 
those with the highest fertility. Thus, a person 
with a monthly income of {640 receives a sub- 
sidy equal to 6 per cent of this for three chil- 
dren, while someone with an income of {160 
gets 24 per cent; for seven children, the equiva- 
lent proportions are 17 and 67 per cent.1? More- 
over, the average cost of bringing up a child 
decreases with the number of children,!* while 
the amount of the subsidy increases with the 
birth order of the child.1* 

Moreover, the family subsidy is only the most 
direct of the many rational advantages of parent- 
hood. To some degree, any social welfare pro- 
gram tends to shift the financial burden of rais- 
ing a family from the parents to the community, 
and in Holland this tendency has been rein- 
forced by scaling various advantages or disad- 
vantages according to family size. Even to list 
all these would require a special study, but sev- 
eral examples will suffice to give some notion of 
their range. In 1946, men with five or more 
children, including reserve officers, were ex- 
empted from military service. In June 1950, 


1 Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Statistiek der lonen, 
IV:2 (July-September, 1951), 35-84. 

12D. J. M. Knibbeler, ‘“‘Heeft de kinderbijslag in Neder- 
land invloed op de gezinsgrootte?’’ Mens en Maatschappij, 
XXVIII:3 (May 15, 1953), 153-174, 

48 According to a survey of employees and government 
clerks made in 1951, the average weekly outlay per child 
amounted to f9.60 when there were 1.4 children, {8.97 with 
1.8 children, {7.49 with 3.4 children, and {6.9 with 5.4 
children (Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Nationaal 
Budgetonderzoek, ‘‘Enkele utikomsten over het eerste kwartaal 
1951," p. 14). 

%4 In order to. prevent the fostering of very large families, 
Douglas suggested that, on the contrary, subsidies should 
cease after the fourth or fifth child, or should be provided in 
a diminishing scale (Paul H. Douglas, Wages and the 
Family [{Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925], p. 
256). 
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the government provided interest-free loans to 
persons repatriated from Indonesia, ranging 
from 1,200 for a married couple with no chil- 
dren to {3,000 for one with eight children. In 
April 1952, the cost of schooling was reduced 
to three-quarters of the usual rate for the third 
child, and to half of the rate for the fourth and 
subsequent children. Taxes are steeply gradu- 
ated: in the various income brackets, bachelors 
pay more than the highest married person’s rate, 
which falls sharply with the size of the family.’® 
The principle is observed also in private in- 
dustry: in February 1952, when the mammoth 
Philips plant reduced the working week to 40 
hours, pay was cut to that for 42 hours for 
single men, while for married breadwinners it 
remained at the 48-hour rate. More important 
than any of these examples, or of the similar 
more or less incidental cases that could be 
added, are the facts that all increases in pay are 
now made through general contracts arranged 
jointly by the employers, trade unions, and 
government, and that these contracts are usually 
based in part on the concept of a “just wage.” 
As one example, a general increase in February 
1950 can be cited: 

Married workers, of either sex, below 23 years of 
age, with two or more children; and breadwinners, of 
either sex, below 23 years of age, belonging to a family 
of at least four persons, and whose normal earnings 
constitute at least two-thirds of the total income of the 
family, including any government subsidies and pen- 
sions, ate entitled to a 5 per cent increase in salary 
(provided it has not already been increased to 105 per 
cent of the salary as of January 1, 1950, in accordance 
with prior regulations or increases) .” 

Whether the cumulative effect of these meas- 
ures is to keep Dutch fertility high cannot be 
shown one way or another—first, because the 
determinants of fertility are very imperfectly 
understood; secondly, because in any case it 
would probably be impossible to isolate the 
effect of these measures. Actually, however, 


%3Cf, B. J. M. vam Spaendonck, ‘‘Verhoging van de 
kindertoeslag als noodzakelijke maatregel voor de vermind- 
ering van de spanning tussen lonen en prijzen,’’ Economie, 
XII:3/4 (December, 1947-January, 1948), 117-137. 

%8 Keesings Historisch Archief, VII, 8619. The added 
italicization emphasizes the range of criteria by which wage 
rates are now usually set; note that neither skill nor produc- 
tivity is mentioned. 
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no one doubts their effect, but advocates of the 
family-subsidy program now tend to stress either 
that its avowed purpose is not to raise the fer- 
tility rate or that the supposed causal relation 
cannot be proved.'* 

A recent pamphlet issued by the Catholic 
Social-Ecclesiastical Institute, for example, dis- 
tinguished sharply between family and popu- 
lation policy. Zeegers and Godefroy write: 
“Catholic family policy is based on principles 
of natural right and, especially, of social justice, 
which apply always and everywhere. The aims 
of population policy differ according to time 
and place."8 While the differentiation may 
be valid, its relevance is slight. Among some 
Catholic publicists, there is a conscious desire 
to have the larger natural increase among Catho- 
lics continue until they become a majority in 
the Netherlands,’® and the authors’ wholly un- 
objectionable demonstration that this is unlikely 
to happen within the next seventy to eighty 
years could indicate only over how long a range 
some policies are set. In any case, even if the 
purpose of family subsidies is indeed only to 
further social justice, their effect on the birth 
rate may be to stimulate fertility. “Since the 
family subsidy,” the authors argue, “covers only 
a portion of the outlay that must be made for 
the child’s food, clothing, recreation, and edu- 
cation, an increase in the size of the family 
must always lower its relative standard of liv- 
ing. Thus, family subsidies can never act as 
an incentive to procreation.”*° This would be 
true only of economic men; the acts of real 
persons are influenced but not necessarily de- 
termined by monetary factors, Moreover, this 
very discrepancy between the costs of bringing 


7 For example, Knibbeler, ‘‘Heeft de kinderbijslag in 
Nederland invloed op de gezinsgrootte?’’ op. cit. 

%G. H. L. Zeegers and J. Godefroy, Demografie en 
Gezinspolitiek (Katholiek Sociaal Kerkelijk Instituut; The 
Hague: Pax, 1953), p. 30. 

So important a man as Romme, then parliamentary 
leader of the Catholic People’s Party and editor of one of 
the largest Catholic dailies, wrote that ‘‘full Catholic 
emancipation’’ can be achieved only when ‘‘our people will 
have become Catholic in the vast majority’’ (De Volkskrant, 
October 25, 1951). It is mot necessary to postulate, as 
Zeegers and Godefroy do, that non-Catholics have projected 
their irrational fears as Catholic aims. 

2 Zeegers and Godefroy, op. cit., p. 69. 
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up a child and the extra income acquired for 
this has been the principal argument in the con- 
tinuous, and largely successful, effort to increase 
subsidies, 

Before the war, when population pressure 
was not a problem, the relation between subsi- 
dies and fertility was freely admitted. The 
Catholic sociologist Kohlbrugge, for example, 
advocated a graduated tax system (thus, not 
even family subsidies but their milder negative 
equivalent) on the ground that it would “en- 
courage” a high fertility rate.21 Bomans de- 
clared that Socialists “fight with all their 
strength against the system of family subsidies, 
which they scornfully term a ‘fokpremie’ { pre- 
mium for breeding}; this is understandable, 
for they see in it, and rightly, a brake to neo- 
Malthusian practices.’ Sometimes current 
proponents of the family-subsidy system, even 
while they deny that it tends to increase fertility, 
accuse those who disagree with their program 
of trying to ‘depress’ the birth rate because 
of their principled opposition to the large 
family. Similarly, the extension of subsidies 
to mothers of illegitimate children has been 
opposed on the ground that this would increase 
extramarital fertility. 

In summary: Dutch Socialists now accept 
family subsidies as a legitimate element of so- 
cial security, and the repeated Catholic-Labor 
compromises have resulted, paradoxically, first 
in.the extension of the system to all wage- 
earners and then in a continual increase in the 
amount of the subsidy. Superficially, the Catho- 
lics have won, but their victory may have un- 
anticipated consequences highly deleterious to 
their fundamental aims. The principal bond 
uniting the human family is neither romantic 
love nor moral and legal sanctions, but the joint 
parental task of caring for the children. Com- 
munal assistance to children in need strengthens 
the family, but when the state begins to take 


21J. H. F. Kohlibrugge, Practische sociologie, V1: Sociale 
nooden, Il: Sexueele en geestelijke problemen (Groningen: 
Wolters, 1929), 73-74. 

22J. B. Bomans, Het gezinsloon en de groote gezinnen 
(Haarlem: Spaarnestad, 1919), p. 23. 

%3E. J. Hoogenstraaten, ‘‘Gezinspolitiek,’’ Katholiek 
Staathundig Maandschrift, V:7 (September, 1951), 246-252. 
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over the father’s economic function, the family 
is thereby weakened. 

In the 1920’s the Dutch feminist Mrs. Man- 
sholt-Andreae advocated what she termed a 
“motherhood wage” (moederloon)—that is, 
a direct remuneration by the state to mothers for 
the social work done in giving birth to children 
and bringing them up to be healthy and respon- 
sible citizens, to be made independently of the 
husband’s wage or of his employment or un- 
employment.** By most of the arguments used 
to support family subsidies, this was a better 
system: it made little sense in social welfare 
terms, for example, to deprive a family of the 
subsidy when a man lost his job. In Mrs. 
Mansholt’s eyes, the “motherhood wage” had 
the added advantage of increasing the wife's 
economic independence, so that the force im- 
pelling a woman to remain with her husband 
for financial reasons would be less strong. 
Dutch policy is tending in this direction. The 
persistent pressure to reduce the gap between 
the cost of raising a child and the amount of the 
subsidy will continue to effect increases. Zee- 
gers and Godefroy attempt to estimate the cost 
of extending the system from wage-earners to 
the whole of the population,” and if this goal 


*4 Cf, Vibart, op. cit., pp. 150-154. 
> Zeegers and Godefroy, op. cit., pp. 54-60. 


is reached, the present link between the hus- 
band’s wage and the mother’s income will neces- 
sarily be weakened, if not broken. As Kingsley 
Davis has put it, the logical outcome of such 
pecuniary measures is a change in reproductive 
institutions: 


Undoubtedly, as many people fear, some families 
at the bottom of the social scale (and perhaps others) 
would find this a delightfully easy method of earning 
a livelihood. Now see what would happen. The 
Government would meet this situation by command- 
ing that persons who live by producing children must 
prove their fitness. It would thereby produce, gradu- 
ally and probably unwittingly, a new profession— 
the profession of child-rearing. It would take only 
one step more to introduce required training for the 
professional child-rearers, thus elevating both the 
standards and the social status of this occupational 
group. With training there would come specializa- 
tion. The different subsidiary functions in the crea- 
tion of new citizens would be taken over by special- 
ized groups within the profession. Some women 
would merely bear children, others would care for 
them physically, others would educate them. Thus, 
by a gradual evolution unforeseen at the start, the 
use of monetary rewards for having children would 
lead to a system in which the father’s role is assumed 
by the state, the mother’s role by professional women 
paid by the state for their services. A new kind of 
reproductive organization compatible with modern 
society would have been substituted for the family.” 


26 Davis, ‘‘Reproductive Institutions,’’ of. cit. 





Married Women as Workers 


The April, 1955 issue of Marriage Guidance 
(bulletin of the National Marriage Guidance 
Council, London) is a special issue on whether 
married women should go out to work. 

A psychiatric social worker shows the psycho- 
logical disadvantages: the harmful repercus- 
sions when children are poorly cared for or 
separated from their mothers; and the depriva- 
tion to the mother of a rich maturing experi- 
ence. It is recommended that where a job is 
essential on financial or psychological grounds 
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it should be limited to a part-time one when 
the ages of children permit it. 

Another writer suggests properly planned 
investigation to discover whether children of 
mothers who go out to work must inevitably 
suffer harm. A report is made on wives who are 
college graduates and work. The question of 
equal pay is raised and it is suggested that the 
slogan “and bigger family allowances” be added 
to “equal pay for similar work.” 


August, 1955 
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APPLIED 


Bruch, H.: Parent education or the illusion of 
omnipotence. Am. Jour. of Orthopsychiatry, 24: 
723-732, October, 1954. 

Modern parent education is characterized by the 
experts’ pointing out in great detail all the mistakes 
parents have made and can possibly make. By 
substituting “scientific knowledge” for the tradition 
of the “good old days” an unrelieved picture of 
model parental behavior, a contrived image of 
artificial perfection and happiness, is held up before 
parents who try valiantly to reach the ever receding 
ideal of “good parenthood.” This intrusion into 
the privacy of the parents’ daily life grows out of 
several conditions, and is characterized, paradoxi- 
cally, by an attitude on the part of the expert toward 
the parent that is the antithesis of his teachings. The 
child is placed by this emphasis in the unenviable 
position of being an indicator of the theoretical 
soundness of a doctrine or of his parents’ efficiency in 
carrying it out, and thereby he loses needed em- 
phasis on his own. Parent education is based in 
part on assumptions, the validity of which has not 
been tested. The steps needed for better parent edu- 
cation are: humility on the part of the experts, sounder 
and wider knowledge, and increased self awareness. 


Van Amerongen, Suzanne T.: Initial psychiatric 
family studies. Am. Jour. of Orthopsychiatry, 24: 
73-83, January, 1954. 

Unsuccessfully treated cases from the case load 
of the Douglas A. Thom clinic for children over a 
period of three years were selected for a careful 
review. Case histories indicated that the conscious 
wish for treatment by the mother and the theoretical 
treatability of the child had been insufficient bases 
upon which to make the decision for clinic treat- 
ment. Some cases, it seemed, might have been 
treated successfully if the interpersonal relationship 
between both parents had been subjected to a more 
careful initial psychiatric evaluation and if subse- 
quently a treatment scheme had been devised that 
was adapted to the needs of each family member. 
Two cases are presented in which a variation of the 
usual treatment scheme was applied on the basis of 
the psychiatrist’s evaluation of the family during the 
initial psychiatric family study. 


COMMENTARIES 


Burgess, E. W.: Economic, cultural, and social 
factors in family breakdown. Am. Jour of Ortho- 
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psychiatry, 24: 462-470, July, 1954. 

The role of three factors in family breakdown 
are discussed. Economic conditions underlie, but are 
not direct causes of juvenile delinquency and family 
disintegration. Outstanding values in American cul- 
ture—individualism, competition, and democracy— 
emphasize the development of the individual and 
weaken the institutional bonds of the family. The 
urban way of life characteristic of modern society 
appears to many to be an unfavorable environment 
for the family. Actually the family is evolving into 
a new form—the companionship family, and the 
factors that operate in dissolving the traditional family 
are the same ones that are binding in this evolving 
family. This new type of family has great potentiali- 
ties for the personality development of its members, 
particularly im: initiative, flexibility, and creativity. 
These characteristics also have high value for effective 
participation in our modern dynamic society. The 
family and its members, however, need the help which 
social science organizations can give for the successful 
cooperation of specialists and laymen in the preven- 
tion and treatment of family breakdown. This effort 
will succeed to the extent that it is democratic and 
aids individuals in achieving self-expression, autonomy, 
and competence in interpersonal relations. 


Mead, Margaret: Some theoretical considerations on 

the problem of mother-child separation. Am. Jour. 

of Orthopsychiatry, 24: 471-483, July, 1954. 

Theory concerning mother-child relations has been 
developed on research characterized by a sense of 
urgency and a subject matter of great complexity. 
Within the past few years new factors have entered 
upon the scene which should make it possible to 
distinguish much better than in the past the bio- 
logically given elements in maturity and infancy and to 
measure the extent to which these are intractable or 
subject to modification. New questions are made 
possible by the theoretical framework of ethology and 
also by new techniques of recording. Only by 
using each new theoretical and practical tool as it 
becomes available can we discharge our responsibility 
to substitute specific research for best guesses as 
rapidly as possible. 


Pinchbeck, I.: Social attitudes to the problem of 
illegitimacy. Brit. Jour of Soc. 5: 309-324, 
December, 1954. 

This is an historical review and survey of illegiti- 
macy from before the Norman Conquest to the present. 

Two separate trends have in the main been responsible 
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for the legal and social status of the illegitimate 
child. First, the medieval maxim fillius nullius, 
which pushed to its logical conclusion in the courts 
has discriminated against the child in many of the 
statutory developments affecting the relations of 
parent and legitimate child, and secondly, the social 
discrimination which has resulted from dependence 
and from transferring to the illegitimate child in 
full the moral guilt of his parents. To do otherwise, 
is was believed, would only increase the number of 
illegitimate children. In the twentieth century the 
question is being looked at from a different angle. 
A survey of American, Canadian, English, and Scandi- 
navian reforms, attitudes, and influences on the prob- 
lem shows that the general trend of bastardy legislation 
in Western society is now in the direction of the 
viewpoint that illegitimacy is a problem of public 
concern. 


Znaniecki, Florian: "The dynamics of social relations. 

Sociometry, 17: 299-303, November, 1954. 

A social relation is defined as a system of 
functionally interdependent actions performed by two 
cooperating individuals who evaluate each other 
positively and assume definite duties toward each 
other. Three kinds are set forth, the maternal, frater- 
nal, and erotic, and the results of the author's studies, 
based on the genetic method of studying a social rela- 
tion from its origin throughout its duration, are given. 
In the two distinct types of intersexual relations— 
marital and erotic—the first has been studied to the 
neglect of the second. During the last 100 years, 
the idea of a martial relation as a permanent erotic 
relation began to be explicitly formulated, accepted, 
and applied. Such a relation requires more cultural 
and sexual education of the partners that traditional 
marital relations did, hence it is not yet so widely 
spread or long-lasting as social ideologists desire. 


RESEARCH 


Brim, Orville G., Jr.: The acceptance of new behavior 
in child rearing. Human Relations, 7: 473-491, 
1954, 

This study of fifty-seven mothers in New York 
City who considered that they had a feeding problem 
with their eldest child, ages one and one-half to 
three years, consisted of two parts: first, the mothers’ 
customary behavior in terms of aggressive intermediate, 
and persuasive modes of feeding (28, 12, and 17 
cases respectively); and second, the process of adop- 
tion of the permissive pattern by the eight women who 
made the change from forced to non-forced feedings. 
The author cites three implications of the study: First, 
the motives present in the subject must be carefully 
analyzed in order to avoid erroneous estimates of the 
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rewards or functional adequacy of the suggested new 
pattern of behavior and of its probable adoption. 
Second, the prestige rating of doctors who gave advice 
previously about child care influenced mothers to try 
new methods, but it was not sufficient to get them to 
continue to follow them. Third, continuous adherence 
to the new behavior must be supported and sustained 
by a favorable group context. 


Geiger, Kent: Deprivation and solidarity in the 
Soviet urban family. Am. Soc. Rev., 20: 57-68, 
February, 1955. 

A study was made of a sample of former Soviet 
citizens to determine the effect of certain forms 
of deprivation upon interpersonal solidarity within 
the family. Data were obtained from 1989 male and 
female respondents ages 25 to 70, urban residents and 
predominantly of Slavic nationality, to a paper and 
pencil life history questionnaire. The findings indicate 
that family solidarity was significantly associated with 
certain forms of individual deprivation which were 
characteristic of the types of experience imposed 
on the population by the ruling regime, as for 
example, between relatively disadvantaged material 
living conditions and a tendency to report one’s own 
family as disrupted and between arrest and severe 
repression of one or more family members and a 
tendency to report the family as more solidary. 
Furthermore, the members of the Soviet upper class, 
the intelligentsia, were much more likely to report 
their families to have been solidary ones than were 
the other socio-economic groups. 


Jackson, Joan K.: The adjustment of the family to 
the crisis of alcoholism. Quarterly Jour. of Studies 

in Alcohol, 15: 562-586, December, 1954. 

Over a three year period, the author, as an active 
participant in the Alcoholics Anonymous Auxiliary in 
Seattle, recorded, arranged, and analyzed the statements 
of wives of alcoholics from the middle and lower 
classes. The onset of alcoholism in a family member 
has been viewed as precipitating a cumulative crisis 
for the family. Seven critical stages have been de- 
lineated, each of which affects the form that the 
following one will take. The family, in an un- 
structured situation which is undefined by the culture, 
is forced to evolve techniques of adjustment through 
trial and error in the face of familial, cultural, and 
environmental factors tending to prolong the crisis 
and deter working out permanent adjustment patterns. 
That wives of alcoholics represent a limited number 
of personality types can be explained in two ways 
not mutually exclusive: (1) women with certain 
personality attributes tend to select alcoholics in order 
to satisfy unconscious personality needs, and (2) 
situational constraints place limits on the possible 
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range of behavior of the wives that will emerge from 
this experience. 


Kaufman, Irving, Peck, Alice and Tagiuri, Consuelo: 
The family constellation and overt incestuous re- 
lations between father and daughter. Am. Jour. 
of Orthopsychiatry, 24: 266-279, April, 1954. 
Eleven girls, ranging in age from 10 to 17, were 

referred to the Judge Baker Guidance Center for 
treatment. This preliminary report of the study of 
family relations and character formation in these 
cases (where the girls have been involved in incestuous 
relationships with either father or father substitute), 
discloses the occurrence of incest in families of a 
similar psychopathology peculiarly conducive to acting 
out the oedipal wish. The personality structure of 
the mother or father considered independently would 
not be sufficient to produce the acting out. The 
girls, reacting to their mothers’ unconscious desire 
to put them in the maternal role, received gratification 
from the fathers as the parents who loved them in this 
pathologic way. However, the girls received no help 
in reality testing and superego development from 
either parent, and showed a pseudo-maturity which 
disappeared when they were placed in a dependent 
position, with some experiencing psychotic-like states. 
Some of these girls were extremely masochistic, 
searching for punishment in many ways, some at- 
tempted to win their mother’s forgiveness, and others, 
by a repetition compulsion, attempted through promis- 
cuity to bring back the lost father. They all tried 
by these and other ways to work through their de- 
pression, guilt, and anxiety. The authors seek to 
establish the evolution through three generations of 
factors leading to the family constellations responsible 
for the incestuous relationship. 


Northway, Mary L.: A plan for sociometric studies 
in a longitudinal programme of research in child 
development. Sociometry, 17, 3: 272-282, August, 
1954. 

In 1953 a Canadian federal mental health grant 
was used by the Institute of Child Study, University 
of Toronto, for the purpose of studying those factors 
which influence the development of mental health 
of children. The main purpose of the research pro- 
gram is to study the development of the child in 
terms of those qualities which influence his mental 
health. This is defined as psychological security. 
However, it is believed the greatest potential value of 
the program lies in the fact that children’s sociometric 
patterns can be traced as they evolve over a period of 
five years. These, related to the wealth of other 
information obtained about the children, should pro- 
vide answers to some of the besetting problems of 
social development, social inter-relatedness, and mental 
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health. The article includes description of the research 
program, procedure followed in depicting an indi- 
vidual’s sociometric pattern, storage and use of 
individual's cumulative sociometric records, progress to 
date, and future directions. 


Spiro, Milford E.: Is the family universal? Am. 


Anthro., 56: 839-846, October, 1954. 

The author prefaces his description of marriage 
and the family in the £#bbu#z, an agricultural collective 
in Israel, by discussing the hypothesis of the uni- 
versality of the family in anthropology which has 
been conformed by Murdock in his cross-cultural 
survey of kinship. According to Murdock, the 
nuclear family performs the sexual, economic, re- 
productive, and educational functions which are uni- 
versal prerequisites for the survival of any society. 
The author points out that it is logically possible for 
a culture to exist in which these four functions are 
distributed among more than one group, and the 
kibbutz seems to be an example. In the &ibburz 
there are communal living, collective ownership of 
all property, and communal rearing of children. 
Neither marriage nor the family in the traditional 
sense exists in these groups. Nevertheless, there is 
a more or less permanent pairing called “couple” 
(zug), which involves love and emotional intimacy 
but which does not include private property rights, 
exclusive rights in child rearing, or the change of the 
woman’s name to that of the man’s. Although the 
parents make some contribution, the socialization of 
the child is entrusted primarily to nurses and teachers. 
The parents, however, are of crucial importance to the 
psychological development of the child in terms of 
identification, emotional security, and love. Thus, 
although the family as a social structure does not 
exist in these groups, the £ibbutz as a whole performs 
thes functional prerequisites for survival. The author 
concludes that “. . . only in a society whose members 
perceive each other psychologically as kin can it 
function as a family. ... It would seem probable, 
therefore, that only in a ‘familial’ society, such as the 
kibbutz, is it possible to dispense with the family.” 


Winch, Robert F. and Ktsanes, Thomas and Virginia: 
The theory of complimentary needs in mate selec- 
tion: an analytic descriptive study. Am. Soc. 
Rev., 19: 241-249, June, 1954. 

This is a study of 25 native-born persons and their 
spouses at Northwestern University designed to test 
two hypotheses: the first is that in mate selection 
one person tends to seek in another gratification of 
his own psychic needs and vice versa, and the other 
is that the need pattern of one mate will be comple- 
mentary to that of the other and not similar. The 
analysis of the results was conducted on the basis of 
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ratings by two or more judges of one or more per- 
sonal documents, namely, a need-interview, a case 
history interview, and an eight-card thematic appercep- 
tion test. At this point only a content analysis of 
the need-interviews has been performed. Interspousal 
correlational analysis seems to uphold the hypothesis 
that subjects in this study tend to select mates whose 
needs are complementary rather than similar to their 
own. 


Winch, Robert F.: The theory of complementary 
needs in mate-selection: a test of one kind of 
complementariness. Am. Soc. Rev., 20: 52-56, 
February, 1955. 

The authors present a test of one kind of com- 
plementariness in support of the theory of comple- 
mentary needs in mate-selection as stated in previous 
papers. 

The hypothesis states that husband-wife correla- 
tions on the samé variable would be lower on the 
average than random man-woman correlations. On 
the other hand, if husbands and wives tend to be 
similar, as the hypothesis of motivational homogamy 
would indicate then husband-wife correlations should 
average higher than random man-woman correlations. 
Two ways of testing the hypothesis were used. 

The evidence against motivational homogamy and 
for complementary needs is convincing. The results 


indicate that within the group sampled and within 
the field of eligibles, selection takes place on the 
basis of complementary needs. 


Young, Michael: The role of the extended family in 

disaster. Human Relations, 7: 383-393, 1954. 

A small scale survey of certain flooded areas 
(Canvey Island, King’s Lynn) in Britain in 1953 re- 
vealed that most flood evacuees took refuge in the 
homes of their relatives rather than in official Centres 
and billets. There were two opposing principles 
pulling in this search for shelter. Dispersal is the 
best policy for physical safety; the more widely dis- 
persed an extended family, the more likely are some 
members of it to be untouched by disaster and 
hence able to give aid to kin in distress. On the 
other hand, dispersal may be the worst policy for 
psychological stability, and it may be an obstruction 
to mutual aid between relatives after the disaster is 
over. Three practical conclusions drawn from the 
survey are: (1) The rule of “women and children 
first” should not overweigh considerations of keeping 
family units together, (2) disaster supplies should not 
be concentrated at scene of its occurrence, but should 
be distributed within the surrounding “cushion” area, 
and (3) free transportation should be provided for 
carrying victims to the homes of their relatives. 





Women Workers 


The U. S. Department of Labor held a na- 
tional conference March 10 and 11, 1955 on 
“The Effective Use of Womanpower.” There 
were panel discussions on “New Horizons for 
Women”; “The Woman Who Works: As 
Others See Her; As She Sees Herself” ; “‘Short- 
age Occupations, New Opportunities for 
Women.” 

Evidence of women’s occupational progress 
is found in a new bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Changes in 
Women’s Occupations 1940-1950 (obtainable 
for 35¢ from Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.). The same bureau has also released the 
1954 Handbook on Women Workers (30¢). 
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Here are a few facts from the Handbook: 

1914 million women workers—Y, in clerical 
occupations; more than 1/5 in service jobs; 
Y, in operative jobs, chiefly factories; Y in 
professional and technical work. 

Over 40 per cent of all single women and 27 
per cent of all married women are in the labor 
force. 

More than 414 million women workers have 
children under 18. 

A woman was the head in about 4 million 
families in 1953 (1/10 of all families in U.S.). 

Median age of women in the labor force is 


38 years, 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University* 


Regional Councils on Family Relations are 
Operating in High Gear. . Six hundred 
Pacific Northwesterners, under the leadership 
of President Lester A. Kirkendall, held their 
annual meeting concurrently with the Oregon 
Home Economic Association in March at Port- 
land on the theme, “The New and Current in 
Family Life.” Of particular interest is the fact 
that twelve group sessions covering research and 
exploratory programs of family activities were 
led by their own members. This attests to the 
wealth of activity and talent in the Pacific North- 
west. New officers for 1955-56 are: President, 
Father Van F. Christoph; Vice President, 
Professor Harry C. Harmsworth; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Carol Larson Stone, .. . 
Rocky Mountain Council members have been en- 
gaged in legal activities in Colorado, Accord- 
ing to Rev. Paul Hansen they have presented a 
bill to the legislature which proposes to estab- 
lish a “family court of conciliation.” A waiting 
period and counseling before divorces would 
be granted, particularly where children are in- 
volved. The bill was defeated in the legislature 
by a slim margin and will be presented again at 
the next session. (Editor’s query: Many state 
laws regarding marriage and divorce need reno- 
vating, What is happening in your state?) ... 
A “Conference on Teen-Age Marriages” spon- 
sored by the Northern California Council on 
Family Relations and the Northern California 
Guidance Association was attended by over 300 
persons. In addition to papers on school policy 
and marital success as related to early marriages, 
ten discussion groups covered the specific prob- 
lems teen-age marriages present to the schools, 
churches and social agencies.... Moving east- 
ward, the Utah Council on Family Relations 
held two very successful meetings this year. In 
Provo, Utah on May 3 Professors R. Welling 


* Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology, The College, 
The University of Chicago, 1954-55. 
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Roskelley and Reed H. Bradford presented the 
findings of three year’s research, “The Impact 
of Culture in the Development of Personality 
within the Family—A Case Study in Iran.” 
At the annual meeting June 14 Mrs. Hulda Gar- 
rett became president of the Council and mem- 
bers discussed the ‘problems of the exceptional 
(retarded) child.” ... Oklahomans, headed 
by Rev. Don Harrel, at their annual conference 
early this year in Norman, Oklahoma treated 
undesirable community influences and ways to 
combat them, and the organization of family 
life conferences in local communities. Officers 
elected for 1955 are Blanche Portwood, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Catherine Hanks, Dr. Alice Sowers 
and Ward Fuller, vice presidents; and Mrs. Leta 
Moore, secretary-treasurer.... The Nebraska 
Council on Family Life Education, under the 
presidency of Mrs. M. C. Leonard, issues a 
breezy, monthly newsletter. Mrs. Dorothy 
Switzer, YWCA, Grand Island, Nebraska is the 
Editor. Other councils may be interested in 
seeing what a combination of ink, paper, ideas 
and work may do for the flow of communication 
and esprit de corps among members, Write to 
Mrs. Switzer for a copy.... Members of the 
Iowa Council on Family Relations are joining 
with other interested groups in supporting bet- 
ter family life programs. In June they partici- 
pated with the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and the College of Nursing of the State 
University of Iowa in presenting their conference 
on Family and Child Welfare, the theme being 
“The Challenge of the Early Years.””... Over 
100 persons, representing community councils, 
social agencies, churches, public schools, nursing 
schools, colleges, penal institutions, state hospi- 
tals and juvenile courts attended a seminar on 
“The Implications of Desegregation for Family 
Life” sponsored by the Virginia Council on 
Family Relations this spring. Leaders of the 
seminar were Professor Reuben Hill, University 
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of North Carolina and Miss Irene Osborne of 
the American Friends Service Committee. . . . 
“Building Family Strengths” is the theme for 
the October 23-25, 1955 annual conference of 
the Southeastern Council on Family Relations 
in Atlanta, Georgia. With Mildred I. Morgan, 
Regional President presiding, Armond D. Wil- 
lis, Executive Secretary of NCFR, will open 
the three day sessions with a message from the 
National Council. Group meetings will con- 
centrate on some of the important problems 
facing families in the Southeast. This Council 
also edits an attractive newsletter which is 
distributed to over 350 people. Write to Pro- 
fessor Morgan at The Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida for a copy. ... In the 
East, members of the Tri-State Council have 
been meeting and holding workshop and con- 
ferences during the year. At a February work- 
shop held at Columbia University, Dorothy T. 
Dyer, member of the Executive Committee of 
the NCFR and researcher for the American 
Social Hygiene Association, spoke on her family 
research and the Family Life-Education Program 
for Training Teachers which she initiated at 
Minnesota; in April, in Syracuse, New York, 
the Tri-Staters, in a joint meeting with the Pub- 
lic School Adult Education Conference, held 
a panel discussion on “Working Together in 
Diversified Fields to Improve Family Life”; in 
May, “Family Life and Group Methods” was the 
theme of an all day conference at Yale Univer- 
sity, held in association with The Connecticut 
Association for Adult Education. 

Conferences, Past and Present.... Clyde K. 
Kluckhohn, Rhoda Metraux, Nancy Bayley, 
Aaron Stern and Andras Angyal were the main 
speakers on the theme “Values in the Social 
Sciences related to Human Growth and Develop- 
ment” at the Second Merrill-Palmer Spring 
Conference, May 19-20 in Detroit... . Prior 
to the opening of the convention of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in Asbury Park 
in June, the Conference Committee on Marriage, 
Family and the Home was addressed by Dr. 
Lena Levine... . “What the Disciplines of 
Medicine, Psychology, Sociology, and Social 
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Work Can Contribute towards a Better Under- 
standing of Health and the Family’ was the 
focus of the Groves Conference on Marriage 
and Family Life held in Philadelphia last April. 

.. The Association for Childhood Education 
International met in Kansas City in April. This 
study conference scheduled 103 work groups to 
consider the theme, ‘Focus on Children.” . . . 
Nearly twice as many people came to the 1955 
National Health Forum on factors in ‘‘Forecast- 
ing America’s Health” held in March in New 
York City, as attended its 1954 predecessor. 
Physicians, social scientists, economists, educa- 
tors, publicists, health leaders and “just plain 
citizens” took a “wide screen view’ of signifi- 
cant trends and their implications for health 
planning. These included “Economic Factors 
and Health Planning,” the “Role of Mass Com- 
munications Media in Health Betterment,” 
“The March of Medical and Social Sciences’’ and 
“Tomorrow's Atom and You.” The Forum's 
second day offered a “community close-up” of 
on-going health projects. ... “Living and 
Growing with our Children: Impact on Parents 
of Children’s Growth Phases” was the title of 
the annual conference of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America on March 28 in New York. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Milton J. E. Senn 
and Dr. Katherine Wolf of the Child Study 
Center at Yale University, Helen Ross of the 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Dr. Martin 
Stein, NYC Psychiatrist and Professor Theresa 
Wolfson, Economist. Dr. Sol Ginsburg and 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton addressed the 
Annual Luncheon. 

Personalities in the News... . August J. 
Street of the Tri-State Council has received a 
grant from the Hogg Foundation to do counsel- 
ing with high school students on their menta! 
health problems. ... President-elect Blaine Por- 
ter of the Iowa Council helped to plan and 
conduct the Family Life Conference sponsored 
by the Division of Home Economics, Iowa State 
College, held at Ames in March. The theme 
was ‘Today's Challenge to Family Living” and 
the special services of Dr. William E. Henry of 
The University of Chicago and Professor Helen 
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G. Hurd of Rutgers University were utilized. 

The Child Study Association of America 
has appointed Dr. Orville G. Brim, Jr. (pres- 
ently at the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, University of Wisconsin), under a 
grant from the Russell Sage Foundation, to 
conduct a three-year study of the relationship 
between social science and parent education. 
Dr. Brim will have the assistance of an advisory 
committee of social scientists and practitioners. 
In conjunction with the project, he will conduct 
a seminar on research in parent education in the 
Sociology Department of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, New York University. . . . 
Dr. Jeanne Watson, formerly of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the University 
of Michigan, has joined the staff of the Family 
Study Center of The University of Chicago as 
Research Associate and is currently working on 
the study of sociability... . George Chamis, 
candidate for the doctorate at The Florida State 
University, has joined the staff of The Associa- 
tion for Family Living in Chicago as administra- 
tive assistant in charge of the group work pro- 
gram. 

The Executive Secretary Speaks... . Since 
last December Armond D. Willis, the NCFR’s 
new executive, has been on “his bicycle” in the 
field, so to speak, around the points of the com- 
pass, talking and meeting with various people 
on matters relating to The National Council. 
Requests for participation and help from him 
are constant and increasing. In what direction 
should his work and that of the Council go? 
To these points the executive speaks, “1) In 
working with local and/or state councils at the 
point or at the time consistent with their needs 
as they see them. 2) In providing mechanism 


whereby the problems, resources, findings, ex- 
perience, etc., of one group can be shared with 
or passed on to subsequent groups, thus snow- 
balling the accumulated experience and provid- 
ing a form of momentum to the entire family 
field. The body of experience and knowledge 
thus obtained could, after a few years, provide 
the basis for a genuine definition of terms in 
this area, could sharpen and delineate fields of 
competence, could make Interdisciplinary team- 
work a reality. 3) In the by-products which 
would, of course, be many and obvious. Not 
the least could be a coordinated yearly series 
of state and regional conferences with a national 
conference falling where and when experience 
and the sequence of events would best indicate. 
It is recognized that all of this will ‘take some 
doing,’ as well as some time. So did the Nor- 
mandy Operation. But as the mood, tempers 
and concerns of the field are assessed, even from 
this short perspective of time, the challenge, 
need and opportunity are there. We need only 
to rise to them. The same principles can apply 
when and as we are ready to make our contri- 
bution on the International level.” Mr. Willis 
will welcome your comments and suggestions. 
Why not write to the national office or corner 
him when he comes to your area or look him 
up at the annual meeting of the National Council 
on Family Relations, August 25-27 at The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in Minneapolis. The 
conference theme is ‘The Family Tomorrow, 
with Emphasis on the International Aspects of 
Family Life.” Make it a success by attending! 

Editor's Note. . . . News items should be 
sent to my new address, Mather Memorial 
Building, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 





Illinois. 
Single copies 
Ten or more copies 





Order Now 
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from the National Council on Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


ANNUAL MEETING—AUGUST 24-27, 1955 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THEME: THE FAMILY TOMORROW 


Wednesday, August 24 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS OF N.CL.R. 

COMMITTEES 

9:00 A.M. Meeting of Executive Committee, Board of 
Directors and Editorial Board. Pioneer Hall 

12:15 P.M. Luncheon. Campus Club. 

2:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee, Board of 
Directors and Editorial Board. Pioneer Hall 
4:00-8:00 P.M. Registration, South Pioneer Hall Lobby 

6:15 P.M. Dinner 
8:00 P.M. Preview and discussion of new films. South 
Dining Room, Pioneer Hall 
Committee: Maurine Hansen, University of Min- 
nesota, Chairman; Dorothy Westby Gibson, 
Director, Family Life -Education Service, San 
Francisco, Discussion Leader; Victor Chris- 
topherson, University of Connecticut and Wil- 
liam Ferguson, Minnesota Department of 
Health, Minneapolis, Consultants 


Thursday, August 25 


7:30-8:30 A.M. Breakfast, Centennial Hall 
8:30 A.M. Registration (continued) 
10:00 A.M. General Session. Mayo Auditorium 
Presiding: Gladys Groves, President, National 
Council on Family Relations 
Invocation: Name to be announced 
Address: “Foreign Affairs and the Family,” Eugenie 
Anderson, former United States Ambassador to 
Denmark 
12:00-1:00 P.M. Luncheon. Centennial Hall 
1:30-3:30 P.M. Section Meetings 


I. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Colleges. Pioneer Hall, South Dining Room 
Section Chairman: Henry Bowman, Chairman, Divi- 

sion of Home and Family and Department of 
Marriage Education, Stephens College 
“The Contribution of Frederic Le Play to Family 
Research,” John Mogey, Oxford University 
“The Family in Germany,” Konrad Reisner, Direc- 
tor, Family Service Society, Duluth, Minnesota 
and Mrs. Reisner 


“How Are We Doing?” (An evaluation of certain 
functional courses), Gerhard Neubeck, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Eleanor Luckey, University 
of Minnesota 

Discussion of problems of teaching college courses 


II. Parent Education. Pioneer Hall, North Dining 
Room 

Section Chairman: David Rauch, Director, The Adult 
Program, Great Neck, New York Public Schools 
“New Developments in Parent Education,” Ralph 
Ojemann, Chairman, Preventive Psychiatry 
Project, State University of Iowa; Ethel Kawin, 
Director, Parent Education Project, University 
of Chicago; Grace Mayberg, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Family Life Education, Family Serv- 

ice Association of America, New York City 


Ill. Religion and the Family. Pioneer Hall, North 
Lounge 
Section Chairman: Rev. Francis G. Stewart, Pastor, 
Natrona Presbyterian Church, Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania 
1:30 P.M. “The Conflicts in American Life Resulting 
“from the Immigration of Foreign Families to the 
United States.” Speaker to be announced from 
Home Missions Division, National Council of 
Churches 
2:30 P.M. “The Family and Self-Organization on a 
Neighborhood Basis—The Contribution of Re- 
ligious Organizations,” Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
O'Grady, Secretary, National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, Washington, D.C. 


IV. The Law, the Courts and the Family, Pioneer Hall, 
South Lounge 
Section Chairman: Rev. Paul Engstrom, Member, Min- 
nesota State Parole Commission, and Governor's 
Advisory Council of Youth 
“Forces Disrupting Family Life,” Altha Atwater, 
Legal Aid Consultant for Family Service, St. 
Paul. A judge and psychiatrist will participate, 
names to be announced 


Room, August 24 through 27, $12.00 per adult. Room per night $3.00. 
Meals: Breakfast 75¢; Lunch $1.25; Dinner $1.50; Banquet $3.00. Reservations for dinner on August 24 may be made up to 


4:00 P.M. of that day at the dormitory. 
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V. Housing and Family Welfare. Pioneer Hall 


Section Chairman: Albert G. Rosenberg, Executive 
Secretary, Area Councils Project, Dayton, Ohio 
“Housing and Community Factors as They Affect 
Family Life in Latin America” (presentation 
with slides), Anatole A. Solow, Chief, Division 
of Housing and Planning of the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. (To be confirmed) 
4:00 P.M. Tea and Social Hour—Mrs. Anderson, 
Guest of Honor. Arranged by Minnesota Council 
on Family Life 
6:00-7:00 P.M. Dinner. Centennial Hall 
8:00 P.M. General Session. Mayo Auditorium 
Presiding: Marjorie Cosgrove, Vice President, Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations 
“Highlights of Family Life in Other Countries” 
“From a Reporter’s View,” Carl Rowan, Staff 
Writer, Minneapolis Star Tribune 


Friday, August 26 


7:30-8:30 A.M. Breakfast, Centennial Hall 
9:00 A.M. General Session. Mayo Auditorium 
Presiding: Esther Handwerk, Secretary, National 
Council on Family Relations 
“Of Sacred Things in a Secular Society: The Effect 
of Socio-Economic and Political Developments 
on the African Family System in the Gold 
Coast,” Thompson Peter Omari, University of 
Wisconsin 
10:15 A.M. Section Meetings 


I. Family Life Education in the Schools. Pioneer Hall, 
North Dining Room 


Section Chairman: Ruth F. Osborne, Hinsdale (Illi- 
nois) High School 

“Helping Young People Understand Different Cul- 
tural Values,” Cecil E. Newman, Editor, Min- 
neapolis Spokesman 

“Teaching Students to Understand Their Own Val- 
ues,” May Westbrook, Department of Home 
Economics, Northern Illinois State College, 
DeKalb 

“Frequency of High School Marriages in California 
and School Policies concerning Such Mar- 
riages,” Judson T. Landis, Department of 
Home Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Discussants: Marjorie Rutherford, former member, 
Board of Education, Hinsdale, Illinois; Ake 
Weststrate, University of Amsterdam, Holland 
and University of Chicago; Reba Wilson, Ford 
Foundation Fellow, Hardy Jr. High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Il. Family Life Education in the Community. Pioneer 
Hall, South Dining Room 


Section Chairman: Donald F. Schroeder, Family Life 
Director, Social Service Department, Detroit 
Council of Churches 

“Three Cities Examine Their Family Life Educa- 
tion,” Rev. Richard E. Lentz, Director, Joint 
Department of Family Life, National Council 
of Churches, Chicago, Chairman. Cedar Rapids, 
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Iowa; Dayton, Ohio; and Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan will be the cities examined. Speakers to 
be announced. 


III. Marriage and Family Research. Pioneer Hall, North 
Lounge 


Section Chairman: Atlee L. Stroup, Chairman, De- 
partment of Sociology, College of Wooster 
“Recreation Patterns in Puerto Rico: Family or 
Individual,” Howard Stanton, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Family Life Project, University of Puerto 
Rico 
“Unique Functions of Inter-Dating and Inter-Court- 
ship among Chinese Students in America,” 
Lucy Huang, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio 
“Family Solidarity," Carol Stone, Junior Rural So- 
ciologist, State College of Washington 
Discussion Leader: Theodore B. Johannis, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Oregon 


IV. The Law, the Courts and the Family. Pioneer Hall, 
South Lounge 


Section Chairman: Rev. Paul Engstrom, Minnesota 
State Parole Commission 
Topic: “Guide Posts toward Solutions of the Prob- 
lems” 
a) “Existing and Projected Legislation on Family 
Courts and Divorce Problems,” Paul Carroll, 
Judge, Hennepin County District Court 
b) “A New Method of Referral of Court Cases 
Resulting from Family Breakdown,” Eugene 
Burns, Supervisor of Intake, Ramsey County 
Probation Office 
12:00-1:00 P.M. Lunch. Centennial Hall 
Special Luncheon, Section on Parent Education 
“Can Parent Education Meet the Challenge?” 
Speaker to be announced 
Special Luncheon for Panel Members of both meet- 
ings of Section on Family Development through 
Cooperative Nursery Schools 
1:30 P.M, Section Meetings 


I. Family Development through Cooperative Nursery 
Schools. Pioneer Hall, North Lounge 


Section Chairman: Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore 

Theme: Cooperative Nursery Schools as Centers of 
Family Learning 

“Training Teachers and Parents for Cooperative 
Nursery Schools,” Henry Brandt, Clara Eliza- 
beth Fund for Materna! Health, Flint, Michigan 

“Helping the Mothers’ Role Conflict,” Florence 
Upson, Institute of Child Welfare, Minneapolis 

“Helping Educate All the Family,” Frances L. John- 
son, Supervisor, Parent Education, Child Study 
Institute, University of Toronto 

“International Perspective on Cooperative Nursery 
Schools,” Dorothy Kaufman, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan Public Schools, former Fulbright Scholar 
to Denmark 
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II. Mass Media, Pioneer Hall, South Lounge 
Section Chairman: Victor A. Christopherson, Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Family Rela- 
tions, University of Connecticut 
“What Is It You Want to Say?” Bee Baxter, KSTP- 
TV, St. Paul 
“The Newspaper as a Medium for Family Life Edu- 
cation,” Richard P. Kleeman, News Editor, 
Minneapolis Tribune 


III. Marriage and Family Counseling, Pioneer Hall, 
South Dining Room 
Section Chairman: Rex A. Skidmore, Department of 
Sociology, University of Utah 
Co-Chairman: Margaret R. Fitzsimmons, Assistant Di- 
rector, Family Service Bureau, United Charities 
of Chicago 
“Counseling and Parent Education—Methods and 
Goals,” Robert L. Fausett, M.D., Section on 
Psychiatry, Mayo Clinic 
Discussants to be announced 
IV. Housing and Family Welfare. Pioneer Hall, North 
Dining Room 
Section Chairman: Albert G. Rosenberg, Dayton, Ohio 
1:30-2:30 P.M. a) “The Present State of Affairs of 
the Housing and Redevelopment Picture in the 
United States at This Time” and b) “Housing 
and Community Factors as They Affect Family 
Life in Africa and Some European Countries,” 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, Washington, 
D.C. 
2:30-3:30 P.M. Business Meeting 
3:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
I. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Colleges. Pioneer Hall, South Dining Room 
Section Chairman: Henry Bowman, Stephens College 
“The Family in Denmark,” Sara Brown, University 
of West Virginia; Inger-Marie Pederson 
“The Family in Pakistan,” Donald Brieland, Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago; Mary Elizabeth Border, Kansas State 
College 
‘A Comparison of the Attitudes Toward Mate Selec- 
tion Held by a Selected Sample of Pakistani 
and American Undergraduates,” Aquila B. 
Berlas, Florida State University 
Discussion of problems of teaching college courses 
II. Parent Education. Pioneer Hall, North Dining Room 
Section Chairman: David Rauch, Great Neck Public 
Schools 
“Who Is Qualified as a Parent Educator?” David 
Levine, School of Social Welfare, Florida State 
University 
“Is Group Parent Education Worth While: A Re- 
search Report,” Irving Shapiro, Director of 
Health Education, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, New York City 
Discussant on the two papers: Gerhard Neubeck, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Ill. Religion and the Family. Pioneer Hall, North 
Lounge 
Section Chairman: Rev. Francis G. Stewart, Bracken- 
ridge, Pennsylvania 
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3:30 P.M. “Are There Distinguishing Factors in Jew- 
ish Family Life,” Rabbi W. Gunther Plant, Mount 
Zion Temple, St. Paul 

4:30 P.M. “Christian Family in the Argentine Republic 
and Latin America with that of the United States, 
J. D. Montgomery, Board of Managers, Joint De- 
partment of Family Life, National Council of 
Churches 

6:00-7:00 P.M. Dinner. Centennial Hall 

8:00 P.M. General Session. Mayo Auditorium 

Presiding: Rex A. Skidmore, University of Utah 

“Family Counseling in England,” Mary Fisher Lang- 
muir, Associate staff member, Tavistock Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, England 


Saturday, August 27 


7:30-8:30 A.M. Breakfast. Centennial Hall 
9:00 A.M. General Session. Mayo Auditorium 
Presiding: Harold T. Christensen, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Council on Family Relations 
“Teaching Marriage Education Courses in Another 
Culture-Puerto Rico,’’ Reuben Hill, Research 
Professor in Family Life, University of North 
Carolina 
10:00 A.M. Section Meetings 


I. Family Life Education in the Schools. Pioneer Hall, 
North Dining Room 


Section Chairman: Ruth F. Osborne, Hinsdale (Illi- 
nois) High School 

“Education for Effective Parenthood,” Evelyn Deno, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Min- 
nesota 

Discussants: Katherine Comley, Roosevelt High 
School, Minneapolis; Ann M. Krost, Consultant 
in Adult Homemaking, Minneapolis Public 
Schools; Dale Womble, Hillsborough County 
Schools, Tampa, Florida 

Discussion and Demonstration of the Use of Role 
Playing in Family Living Classes, Mark and 
Dorothy Flapan, Family Study Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


II. Family Life Education in the Community. Pioneer 
Hall, South Dining Room 
Section Chirman: Donald F. Schroeder, Detroit Coun- 


cil of Churches 
“Communities Discovering Ways of Better Serving 
Their Families.” Speaker to be announced 


Ill. Marriage and Family Research. Pioneer Hall, 
‘North Lounge 
Section Chairman: Atlee L. Stroup, College of Wooster 
“Husband-Wife Disagreements in City and Farm 
Families,” Robert Blood, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Michigan 
“Divorce in Three Generations,” Judson T. Landis, 
University of California, Berkeley 
“The Rejected Parent and Delinquency,” Ivan Nye, 
Director, Sociological Research Laboratory, 
State College of Washington 
Discussion Leader: Harold T. Christensen, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, Purdue Uni- 
versity 
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12:00-1:00 P.M. Lunch. Centennial Hall 
Special Luncheon for all members of Section on 
“Cooperative Nurseries Educate Families” 
1:00 P.M. Business Meetings of Each Section 


Election of Officers for 1956 


2:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


I. Family Development through Cooperative Nursery 
Schools. Pioneer Hall, North Lounge 


Section Chairman: Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore 

Theme: Cooperative Nursery Schools as Centers of 
Family Development 

Presiding: Evelyn Deno, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota 

“Personal Growth of Participating Fathers and 
Mothers,” Norma J. Perry, Director, Village 
Creek Cooperative Nursery School, South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut 

“How Parents and Teachers Grow Together,” Dan 
Overlade, Institute of Child Welfare, Minne- 
apolis 

“How Graduate Parents Carry on,” Kay Calder, 
Montreal Society for Mental Hygiene 

“Laboratories for Family Life Education,” Harriet 
Nash, President, National Association for Nur- 
sery Education 


A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD F. Sr M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Intro- 
duetion by ROBERT L. D ICKINSON, M.D. 
“A liberal education . the role that sex 


and yore 

s carefully written, 
AEN .- 9. ~~ Pa 
edical Association. 

Fully illustrated $3.00 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
By ERNEST R. GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND 
GROVES, snd CATHERINE CAO 


“Rarely has it been the gel et privilege to read 
book which he can so wholeheartedly endorse as this latest 
volume by the Groves.”—American S. 

Illustrated $3.00 


SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 


By OLIVER M. Ls en pau Ph.D. Introduetion by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 


Establishes poe ttitudes toward and 
in life.”"—Science ‘Tamer. .*. 


‘ormative, interesti 
Youu of the American 


pebeodnatiee 
child’s 


a Oe eae Se 
delightfully—iliustrated $2.50 
EMERSON BOOKS, inc., Dept. 529-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 





“A New Folk Movement,” David B. Treat, Director, 
Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health, 
Flint, Michigan 


II. Mass Media. Pioneer Hall, South Lounge 


Section Chairman: Victor A. Christopherson, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut 
“Production Aspects of Educational Films for Fam- 
ily Life Education,” Henry Bowman, Stephens 
College 
“The College Sponsored Educational TV Program.” 
Not definite 


III. Marriage and Family Counseling. Pioneer Hall, 
South Dining Room 


Section Chairman: Rex A. Skidmore, University of 
Utah 
Co-Chairman : Margaret R. Fitzsimmons, United Chari- 
ties of Chicago 
“Psychiatric Consultation in Family Counseling,” 
Arthur Miller, M.D., Psychiatric Consultant for 
the Association for Family Living, Chicago 
Discussants to be announced 
4:00 P.M. Membership Business Meeting, North Din- 
ing Room 
6:15 P.M. Presidéntial Banquet, Junior Ball Room, 
Coffman Memorial Building 
Presiding: Judson T. Landis, President Elect, Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations 
Speaker: Gladys Groves, President, National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations 


SEX MANUAL 


FOR THOSE MARRIED OR ABOUT TO BE 
Written for the Layman 


Seventh arin Revised, A medical best seller. 

ixteen printings, 625,000 copies. 

By GC. sate Kelly, A.B., B.S.Med., M.D. Sex 
Counselor, (President Emeritus and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Medical College of Georgia.) 

With a foreword by 
Robert B. Greenblatt, B.A., M.D., Professor of 
Endéerinology in the Medical College of Georgia. 

Ethically distributed in three editions: Marriage 

Counselors, Rx, and Catholic, in brown, blue and 

green covers respectively. First has chapter on 

birth control ab: dged; second distributed throu - 

the medical profession on prescription; third o 

all reference to birth control. Price scale no — 

for all. 


Some of the 25 chapters cover sexual lubricants, 
use of condom, first intercourse, frequency, posi- 
tions, clitoris contact, orgasm delay by local anes- 
thesia, impotence, oo birth control, etc. 

Pa cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. 
Si copies, $1.00; : ‘to 9 copies, 736 €a.; 10 to 
24 copies, 70¢ €a.; 25 to 49 copies, Go¢ €a.; 50 to 

copies, 50¢ ¢a.; 100 or more, ©. POST- 
PAID by book rate parcel post. For first class mail 
add oi 


; for air mail, add go¢ md opr. 
Terms— TANCE WITH ORDER Oo 
COD’s. 


Retail price, $1.00. Descriptive actin on 
request. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1168-X Augusta, Ga. 
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Book Reviews 


ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


America’s Role in International Social Welfare. 
Alva Myrdal, Arthur J. Altmeyer and Dean 
Rusk. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 109 pp. $2.00. 

The major article in this book is that by Alva 
Myrdal on “A Scientific Approach to Interna- 
tional Welfare.” The distinguished author has 
approached her task of providing a scientific 
basis for international social welfare with bold 
incisiveness, with a wide-ranging knowledge 
of the social sciences and with scientific hu- 
mility. Her discussion starts out with the 
recognition that social welfare has been accepted 
as a supreme value for international as well as 
national policy. The pressure for raising the 
standard of living throughout the world is 
brought by an increasing impatience on the part 
of the have-not countries and an increasing 
moral sensitivity on the part of the developed, 
prosperous countries. 

Myrdal outlines efforts by international 
bodies, especially the United Nations, to help 
undeveloped countries raise their standards of 
living. She considers the well known popula- 
tion dilemma—areas which receive the impact 
of Western culture respond most quickly by a 
tremendous increase in population which out- 
runs increases in the means of subsistence, 

Myrdal considers this lag between produc- 
tivity and increasing population as one of the 
problems of uneven development. This in 
turn suggests the question: to what extent is 
the international attempt to improve social wel- 
fare part of integrated planning? The basic 
question to be answered is whether balanced, 
coherent plans with a scientific basis can be 
established. Must the countries now setting out 
on the road toward economic development and 
social welfare have to repeat the trial and error 
process by which the Western world has arrived 
at its present stage? 

It is understood by now that the method of 
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development is not simply to increase produc: 
tivity and expect that welfare will automatically 
follow. There has come to be rather general 
agreement that social as well as economic 
mechanisms have to be taken into account. 
Problems of development cannot be restricted 
to the economic sphere. One manifestation of 
the interdependence of several developmental 
trends is the above-mentioned population di- 
lemma, Myrdal has developed a suggestive 
chart of three stages of development (pp. 26- 
27) which attempts to provide a chronological 
order for various types of measures. 

Myrdal also discusses what she calls ‘“com- 
munity development,” known in the United 
States as the philosophy of community organiza- 
tion, which starts from the bottom up with what- 
ever groups or communities can do to help 
themselves with a minimum of outside assistance 
and according to their own preference. In 
helping communities with the dynamics of grass 
roots democracy, active participation by the peo- 
ple involved is taken as the value which should 
underlie all attempts of international assistance 
for local development. This approach amounts 
to stimulating the local forms of self govern- 
ment rather than attempting to import develop- 
ment as a foreign product. 

Myrdal asks several acute questions and at- 
tempts to outline the present resources of social 
science relevant to the problem and the need 
for further study in certain areas, The basic 
one perhaps is the need for a comprehensive 
theory of social change and for techniques of 
evaluation to measure the success of the pro- 
grams applied. 

Altmeyer’s paper on “Training for Interna- 
tional Responsibilities” makes the point that the 
basic principles underlying American social 
work can make a real contribution to promoting 
social welfare in underdeveloped countries. He 
outlines the areas of international social welfare 
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in which American social workers are active. 
He considers problems and methods in the train- 
ing of foreign social work students in the 
United States, and preparing Americans for 
service abroad. 

Dean Rusk, in his brief essay on “Peace, 
Freedom and Social Welfare,” traces the rela- 
tions between international social welfare and 
the maintenance of peace. 

JOsEPH GOLDEN 
School of Social Work 
Atlanta University 


Freedom and Welfare (Social Patterns in the 
Northern Countries of Europe). Edited by 
George Nelson ef al. Sponsored by The 
Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, 1953. 
The most significant thing, in the reviewer's 

opinion, about the social experiment reported 
in this book is embodied in the title, Freedom 
and Welfare. There ate many who believe 
that you can have freedom or you can have 
social security provided by the welfare state, 
but you cannot have both. In their view, the 
welfare state requires elaborate organization, 
discipline, and control; hence the loss of free- 
dom. The authors of this book, on the contrary, 
are emphatic that the gain in social welfare has 
not been at the expense of the freedom of the 
many, although it may have been at the cost of 
the freedom of a certain few. The authors 
point out that, during the period when the so- 
cial benefits for the masses were accumulating, 
there was no loss of religious freedom, freedom 
of speech, and freedom to choose one’s work. 
Instead, this was a time when political freedom 
increased, especially for women, who were 
gtanted the franchise. No, there was no loss 
of freedom, Rather, the welfare state brought 
two new freedoms: freedom from want and 
freedom from the fear of want. 

The Northern countries are not the only 
welfare states, nor in some respects are they 
the most fully developed welfare states. In 
medical care, Great Britain is further advanced. 
But the Northern countries can boast of welfare 
states with the longest tradition; and even more 
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important, they are proud that their welfare 
states have been achieved by democratic means. 
Here we have probably the most important rea- 
son why they have added security without sub- 
tracting freedom. 

This book gives, first, historical facts about 
the economic and political organization of the 
five countries, which are independent and with- 
out political or economic union but which never- 
theless have social systems with common fea- 
tures. The method of presentation in this book 
is to describe this common core of the welfare 
systems, then indicate the variations, The main 
chapters are devoted to Family Welfare, Health 
and Rehabilitation, and Social Security. 

It is interesting to note the similarities and 
differences in welfare programs of these North- 
ern countries and the United States. They, and 
we, too, provide special education for home 
management ; pre-natal services ; health examina- 
tions for children; allowances for widows with 
dependent children. There is sometimes a 
difference in degree; thus in the United States 
free meals are provided for some school children 
but not for so large a percentage as in Sweden. 
Also, there are differences in kind. The system 
of marriage loans which these Northern coun- 
tries provide to help the new family get started 
is alien to the United States. Nor do we like the 
Swedes guarantee married women their right 
to keep their jobs when they become pregnant, 
or offer free transportation once a year to a holi- 
day center, provided the housewife meets certain 
conditions as to income and number of children. 
The welfare programs of these Northern coun- 
tries involve more governmental action, whereas 
those in the United States depend more on vol- 
untary associations and self-help. The higher 
standard of living in the United States, as meas- 
ured in purchasing power, is the principal reason 
for the difference. 

One is impressed, in reviewing these welfare 
programs, by the fact that these Northern coun- 
tries have socialized health and social services 
more than has the United States, whereas the 
United States is far in the lead in democratized 
education. In certain of these countries, free 
education does not extend beyond the elementary 
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school; and the percentage of the population 
that goes to free institutions of higher education 
is very much smaller than it is in the United 
States. If a choice has to be made between 
democratizing education and say democratizing 
health, which would it be wiser to choose? 
This is difficult to say, but it would be interest- 
ing to inquire as to the extent to which the 
vast resources of public education in the United 
States have contributed to increased productivity 
via trained personnel. Increased productivity is 
the principal key to the high American standard 
of living. And with high incomes, Americans 
are in a better position to buy the social services 
they need, hence have less need for a welfare 
state, The latest statistics in the volume under 
review usually refer to 1951 or 1952, although 
significant developments are included up to July 
31, 1953. All students of social services are in 
debt to the Ministries of Social Affairs of these 
five countries for making this volume available. 
M, F. NIMKOFF 

Department of Sociology 

The Florida State University 


Women. Edited by A. M. Krich, New York: 


Dell Publishing Co., 1953. 317 pp. 35¢. 
Men. Edited by A. M. Krich, New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., 1954. 319 pp. 35¢. 

These two books, edited by a psychoanalyst, 
represent the kind of publishing venture that 
intelligent laymen will applaud. If the public 
buys enough of these thirty-five-cent paper- 
backs, it will encourage other inexpensive pub- 
lications—and, we hope, discourage expensive 
editions costing five or six dollars. 

Both books bring together a series of extracts 
from the works of leading scholars and clini- 
cians. Such time-honored names as Freud, 
Ellis, Menninger, Hamilton, Groves, Wester- 
marck, and Dickinson appear in one book or 
the other. Each starts off with an introduction 
by Margaret Mead—although, quite under- 
standably, the essay introducing “Women” is 
far better than the one in “Men.” Both books 
are oriented primarily to psychiatric processes 
and problems, the majority of the writers being 
M.D.’s. Both follow practically the same se- 
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quence of topics. Some of the psychoanalytical 
interpretations are pretty heavy going for the 
layman but, on the whole, these essays are not 
hard to read. 

Since the reviewer had read previously a 
number of the articles in their original sources, 
it is somewhat difficult for him to judge the 
impact that a first reading would make. Let us 
consider some of the essays in “Women.” It 
is inspiting to read the forward-looking ideas 
of that grand old man of sexology Havelock 
Ellis. The extract from “Youth and Sex” by 
Dorothy Bromley and Florence Britten shows 
certain superiorities over the Kinsey studies; 
for, while their samples are much smaller, they 
did investigate the psychological and social fac- 
tors influencing the “sowers of wild oats,” 
thereby placing physical sex in its proper con- 
text. Margaret Mead’s contribution, ‘Potency 
and Receptivity,” stresses the cultural expecta- 
tions shaping sexual behavior of both the male 
and the female. Her analysis will surprise 
many naive readers who think of sex as some- 
thing biological and natural. Laura Hutton, 
late physician of the Tavistock Clinic, London, 
has written a very stimulating article on ‘The 
Unmarried,” paying particular attention to the 
unmarried woman. She shows that a love 
affair is not the same for a man as it is for a 
woman—for a man, love is much more local- 
ized, both physically and emotionally. Dr. 
Hutton is both practical and free from moralis- 
tic bias in evaluating extramarital affairs, self- 
stimulation, friendship with other women, and 
homosexuality. Dr. Glover of the London 
Institute for Scientific Treatment of De- 
linquency writes on “The Abnormality of Pros- 
titution,” attempting to show that both prosti- 
tutes and their patrons are people who have 
failed to resolve the infantile cleavage between 
physical urges and the idealistic aspects of love. 
In other words, both the prostitute and her male 
customer are, without knowing it, trying to 
gratify the tabooed desires of infancy. 

The essays in “Men” are of the same order. 
Here too psychiatric theories are given prece- 
dence over other approaches. Yet there are 
several contributions by social scientists. Ernest 
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Groves writes about the ‘Sex Psychology of the 
Unmarried Adult,” although this article is less 
valuable than the one by Dr. Hutton referred 
to above. Geoffrey Gorer criticizes the first 
Kinsey report for reducing sex to statistics and 
encouraging the “democratic fallacy” which 
he calls Justification by Numbers—"“if a few 
people do or think something, it may be 
wrong; but if a lot of people do or think 
it, then it is obviously right.” (Actually the 
Kinsey researchers do not explicitly deduce 
moral norms from statistical frequencies but 
their studies may encourage the public to make 
such deductions.) A third social scientist, 
Edward Westermarck, contributes out of his 
vast anthropological erudition to our knowl- 
edge of homosexual love. 

The reviewer is a sociologist and thus he is 
aware of the current emphasis upon psychiatric 
concepts in the analysis of human sexual be- 
havior. The research of cultural anthropolo- 
gists has helped to correct this psychiatric bias, 
yet it still persists because a psychological 
emphasis is consistent with our traditional 
ethics of individualism. To Americans it is 
the individual that counts and it is the indi- 
vidual who may need to be straightened out. 
Perhaps in the near future new studies will 
deal thoroughly with the social problems of sex 
and what can be done through collective action 
to correct or prevent these problems. Eco- 
nomic factors influence sexual behavior and so 
do many other conditions in society—recre- 
ational facilities or the lack of them, encourage- 
ment of companions, the mores of class and 
community, use of alcohol, etc. These en- 
vironmental conditions are just as deserving 
of careful scientific study as the phychological 
factors so heavily stressed today. 

CLAUDE C, BOwMAN 
Dept. of Sociology 
Temple University 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
Winifred Rand, Mary E. Sweeny, E. Lee 
Vincent. Revised by Marian E. Brecken- 
ridge, Margaret Nesbitt Murphy. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953. 
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523 pp. $4.50. 

This is the revised fifth edition of a book 
originally written in 1930. All of the authors 
have been staff members of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. This edition has been re- 
written with the family as a primary influence 
in the child’s life. 

It is interesting to note changes taking place 
as each new edition has appeared in relation to 
the changes in the thinking of those concerned 
with the child development movement. In the 
first edition, the child development movement 
was fairly new. Rigid schedules and stand- 
ards were then in vogue with parents apt to 
follow such rigidity too carefully. Now we 
find interrelated patterns of growth and empha- 
sis on the psychological needs of children. 
Wide differences in all phases of growth are 
emphasized with children arriving at the vari- 
ous stages at different rates. 

The first chapter deals with current concepts 
in child development ; then home and family as 
a background for growth are discussed. The 
infant and young child’s physical growth are 
next considered. In turn discussion centers on 
intellectual, emotional, social, spiritual growth. 
The last chapter deals with the philosophy of 
adult-child relationships. Material from the 
Midcentury White House Conference is used, 
and a list of films is included. At the end of 
each chapter topics for study are listed as well 
as selected readings. 

Suggestions as to the use of the material are 
given for those teaching in this field. The 
young child as a whole could be considered 
and interrelationships noted in his develop- 
ment. Study of parental attitudes toward chil- 
dren might accompany the study of related 
aspects in the child’s development. Attitudes 
regarding discipline could be related to de- 
velopment of reasoning ability. 

In a discussion on learning the authors stress 
the need for alertness on the adult’s part as to 
the child’s readiness to learn and the avoidance 
of forced learning. A child who is forced may 
become resistant, withdrawn, bored or irritable. 
They also state that “there is no scientific evi- 
dence now that growing at a fast rate neces- 
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sarily is desirable. The value placed on fast 
growth in our culture undoubtedly stems in 
part from the social prestige attached to it.” 
This book will continue to be helpful and usa- 
ble for those studying or teaching in the child 
development field. 

RuTH J. DALES 
Department of Home & Family Life 
Florida State University 


New Directions in Social Work. Cora Kasius, 
Editor, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 258 pp. $3.50. 

This symposium, published in honor of Philip 
Klein on his retirement from the faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work, contains an 
appraisal of Klein and twelve other articles. 
“The contributors were asked to survey the 
present state of social work, each from a patr- 
ticular vantage point, and to chart the course 
that the profession should endeavor to follow 
in the years ahead.” (Introduction, p. xi) 

Even though some of the ideas of the several 
distinguished writers represent expressions of 
wish-fulfillment, the comprehensive examina- 
tion and description of social work today af- 
fords material for intuitive extrapolation of 
trend lines for future developments in social work. 

The authors generally agree that “the profes- 
sion is in need of basic overhauling. Uneasiness 
is expressed about the tendency of the profession 
to cling to traditional operations and to con- 
ceive of its responsibilities in narrow, and even 
provincial, terms . . . social work should en- 
deavor to expand its function in the rapidly 
changing and dynamic world of today. It is 
challenged to move beyond its present basically 
ameliorative role and to find ways of becoming 
instead a positive social and cultural force.” 
(p. xii) 

Mary Antoinette Cannon, writing on “Guid- 
ing Motives in Social Work,” indicates that the 
concept of “adjustment” suggests the possibility 
of change in both men and their environment. 
Harry L. Lurie posits that social work is the 
only profession which, in substance as well as 
in theory, is completely socially oriented. Since 
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social work is basically rooted in reform move- 
ments, its practitioners carry responsibilities 
similar to members of other professions, and in 
addition are obligated to promote those social 
changes which are necessary to attain social wel- 
fare objectives, The pressure for improvement 
of the social milieu derives from the fact that 
social work is concerned with the total in- 
dividual, whereas other professions focus on 
certain aspects or segments of the individual. 
Perhaps that is why the volume includes an 
article by Michael M. Davis which points out 
inadequacies in the provisions of medical care. 
Because social workers become aware of needs 
that are not being met, they are driven toward a 
critical view of established institutions. 
Donald S. Howard believes that social 
workers in recent years have become preoccupied 
with techniques; reform activities have con- 
sequently become secondary. “If social work 


is to become a positive force for change, new 
techniques and attitudes must be cultivated.” 
The crucial issue of public and private spon- 
sorship of social work activities is discussed by 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Lester B. Granger and 


Jane M. Hoey. Altmeyer believes that the faith 
in man which underlies democratic government 
will “lead to effective social action designed 
to safeguard and promote the dignity and 
worth and happiness of the common man.” He 
points to gaps and inadequacies in the social 
insurances and in public assistance, makes rec- 
ommendations for strengthening these services, 
and calls for an affirmative concept of welfare 
which will reduce the hazards that result in loss 
of income; will provide social services for all 
individuals and families in a community; will 
extend assistance to other democracies through- 
out the world. The political instrument for 
achieving these aims is the cooperative (as con- 
trasted with paternalistic) welfare state. 
Granger is the boldest of the contributors in 
making predictions of future developments. He 
sees trends in the direction of a smaller number 
of voluntary agencies, a shift back to the com- 
posite agency offering help with several kinds 
of problems rather than within one major func- 
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tion, supporting fewer institutional programs, 
more closely related to community groups, and 
focusing their services more sharply on the 
problems of their communities. Another area 
which should be of concern to social workers is 
the financing of social welfare, discussed by 
Eveline M. Burns. She cites persuasive argu- 
ments to demonstrate that social workers are 
interested in obtaining adequate funds for 
various programs, and sets forth the implica- 
tions of various fund-raising methods. 

A most interesting section of the volume con- 
sists of several chapters which discuss problems 
related to the content of social work. Alfred 
J. Kahn makes a searching inquiry into the 
nature of social work knowledge. He outlines 
areas of content and activities carried on by 
social workers, makes explicit the sources from 
which social work knowledge is derived, and 
contributes a realistic, thoughtful discussion of 
the relation of social work knowledge to social 
science. His analysis of social work knowledge 
as an “amalgam” of several elements lays the 
basis for Helen R. Wright’s comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the problems of social work educa- 
tion—problems of resources and of curriculum. 
Henry S. Maas and Martin Wolins point to the 
crucial need for developing conceptual frame- 
works as a necessary step toward forward move- 
ment in social work research. They analyze 
critically several methods currently employed in 
research, and suggest the conceptual tools of 
social role and social class as useful in further 
study. 

The book concludes with a delightful article 
by Florence Sytz. What purports to be a dis- 
cussion on “The Folklore of Social Work” is 
that, and much more. With semantic intelli- 
gence and apt analogies, Prof. Sytz strips the 
falsies from the most popular professional 
stereotypes (e.g., “democratic,” “acceptance,” 
“dynamics”). She is never malicious; her 
scalpel is therapeutic. How understanding of 
the book’s editor to see that humor, too, can 
help us to understand that “our reiteration of 
the ‘supreme worth of the individual’ is little 
more than a folklore slogan so long as we fail 
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to help remove the obstacles in society which are 
preventing individuals from making the most 
of their potential assets.” 

JOsEPH GOLDEN 
School of Social Work 
Atlantic University 


One Generation After Another. James Lee 
Ellenwood. New York: Charles Scribnet’s 
Sons, 1953. 182 pp. $3.00. 

The eleven chapters of Mr. Ellenwood’s 
book—the fifth book of this author published 
by Scribner’s—try to describe in a clever and 
humorous manner the well known conflict be- 
tween grandparents, parents, and children. The 
obvious success of Ellenwood’s writings in- 
dicates clearly that there is a great need in the 
public to read about emotional problems in the 
family, in books written not by psychiatrists and 
psychologists with raised eyebrows and the 
warning voice of threatening disaster, but by a 
granddad with a friendly grin and a twinkle in 
his eyes. Granddad Ellenwood attempts, not 
without success, to stay above the fighting 
parties, with a slight, but nevertheless obvious 
bias in favor of the young. ‘Odds are against 
the young to an overwhelming degree’’ ; money, 
position and prestige, the right of punishment, 
“skill in combat,” all favor the parents. Yet, 
the young usually win. 

The author's list of ends and aims in bringing 
up children is good enough: health, social ac- 
ceptability, good citizenship, morality, intelli- 
gence, initiative. It does not include obedience 
and conformity. Divergence of opinions is 
considerable and unfortunate, though. In this 
struggle, the author is very definitely left of 
center. The same holds for the choice of 
methods. Lecturing does not work, but “‘a few 
carefully chosen words at carefully chosen op- 
portunities” do. As usual in counseling, the 
author finds it easier to advise what not to do in 
bringing up children than what to do. Sugges- 
tions should be presented to the young “in an 
appealing manner with compelling tact.” How- 
ever, on the same page the author advises 
against harsh ultimatums of the type “do this 
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or else,” but this is a negative suggestion again, 
and so is the advice to parents not to pull their 
rank (‘‘Mother knows best’’), not to treat a high 
school student as if he were in kindergarten, 
and others. Among nine problems important 
in children’s lives, the author finds that children 
know best in six, and parents only in two, with 
one doubtful draw (diet). “Blending the ma- 
ture wisdom of the old with the enthusiasm of 
the young” is excellent advice—but how do we 
do it? Certainly not by offering to the young 
standards and ideals that ‘‘(the oldster) himself 
is not able to maintain.” 

It is true that “cooperative thinking (of 
parents) finds quicker and more willing accept- 
ance,” but the deeper reasons why parents dis- 
agree are not discussed. The same holds for 
the author’s demand that a spirit of friendship 
and mutuality should rule the family. Many 
families will agree that it is easier said than 
done. The fifth chapter, “Looking at Youth,” 
has keen observations, even though the rather 
casual description of four different selves in the 
growing boy may sound more scientific than it is 
meant to be. The author is quite critical in de- 
scribing “the strange ways of old folks’: ob- 
stinate, overcautious, conservative, fearsome. 
He is more lenient with the “‘very old.” 

Chapter 8, dealing with The Home, seems to 
be the most significant of all. In his apprecia- 
tion for all the values, nowhere else to be found, 
which the home has to offer, Mr. Ellenwood 
finds strong and sincere words. The rest of this 
volume deals with the school and other agencies 
important in a child’s life. 

In summary, Mr. Ellenwood’s book is good 
and worthwhile reading, for experts as well as 
laymen. There is little doubt that the author 
has more book-wisdom than he would gladly 
admit. Maybe there are too many experts al- 
ready telling parents what to do. Therefore, a 
portion of Ellenwoodian humor and common 
sense, for a change, will make them listen again 
when they are tired of multisyllable words. 

L. ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 
Department of Public Health 
Washington, D.C. 
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Whom God Hath Joined. David R. Mace. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. 93 
pp. $1.50. 

This little book is intended for the instruc- 
tion and indoctrination of husbands and wives 
in Christian marriage. It is prepared in the 
form of daily readings over a period of four 
weeks. These readings are composed of quota- 
tions from the Bible, the marriage service, or 
from other selected sources; a discussion of the 
daily subject for the information and guidance 
of the couple; and a brief closing prayer. 

The subjects covered in these daily readings 
include the purpose of marriage, the intimacies 
and sex relations of husband and wife, the fel- 
lowship and companionship of the married pair, 
and the wider implications of the marriage rela- 
tionship. Differences among Christian faiths 
in regard to such matters as planned parenthood 
and divorce are discussed. Dr. Mace is frankly 
critical of the past attitude of the Church toward 
sex. 
For readers of the book who feel the need of 
further help and personal guidance, Dr. Mace 
states: “The average minister is sympathetic 
and understanding and knows a great deal 
about the problems of men and women. If he 
himself cannot help you, he is as likely as any- 
one else to know where to refer you for the 
more specialized counseling you may require.” 

The book concludes with the recommendation 
of thirteen other books for further reading. 
Some annotation of this bibliography or a 
somewhat fuller history of sources by subjects 
would apparently enhance the value of this 
book which is otherwise well designed for its 
purpose. 

GerorGE H. FINckK 

Guidance Center of Hillsborough County 

Tampa, Florida 


Teen-Agers. Gladys Gardner Jenkins, W. W. 
Bauer, and Helen Shacter. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1954. 288 pp. $3.60. 
Teen-Agers is a textbook on health and per- 

sonal development particularly for youth from 
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fourteen to sixteen years of age. It is composed 
of five units on personality development, social 
graces, health and body functioning, family liv- 
ing, and vocational choice. Teachers of mar- 
riage and family life will be particularly in- 
terested in the sections on dating, and in Unit 
4, “Being a Good Family Member.” But first, 
a look at the book as a whole. 

The authors have carefully incorporated 
throughout the book ways of encouraging the 
pupils to discuss and think through their prob- 
lems. Many interesting and challenging devices 
are used which will keep them from feeling 
they are being harangued, yet stimulate discus- 
sion and help put over points. These tech- 
niques include the roving reporter, reproduc- 
tions of articles from a school paper, verbatim 
reports of panel discussions, shots from film 
strips, speakers’ notes, charts, checklists, and 
role playing suggestions. Every effort is made 
to insure pupil discussion, weighing of alterna- 
tives, self-appraisal, and evaluation. Cartoons, 
photos, color, and black-white sketches are used 
liberally throughout. The book should delight 
the group dynamicist, and those who want text- 
books that “live and breathe.” 

Teachers who expect “the book” to carry the 
course content will probably complain that as 
a textbook this is ‘‘a little thin.” Eleven pages 
are devoted to dating, for example. In these 
pages some dozen points on dating etiquette are 
made briefly, and problems of non-daters are 
considered. The advantages and disadvantages 
of steady dating are presented through the 
medium of a debate around the school lunch- 
room table. The views are summarized by the 
guidance counselor and the pupils left to weigh 
the various points and come to their own con- 
clusions. Much attention is given to ways 
of getting other discussions of dating started. 
This is definitely a book for teachers who do 
well with and rely upon pupil participation. 

A marked strength is the philosophy of 
human relations evident throughout. The em- 
phasis is on sincerity and straightforwardness, as 
against manipulation and subterfuge. Examples 
are (1) “Dating etiquette is just like etiquette 
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in any other situation.” ... It is based on 
being ‘genuinely thoughtful and considerate of 
others.” (2) When it becomes necessary to 
break a date “be perfectly honest.... Give the 
real reason briefly.” 

The unit on “Being a Good Family Member” 
centers about discussions at an “All-Day Family 
Living Conference.” The topics covered are 
again few in number, but strike at highly im- 
portant concepts, e.g., “Good families must 
provide a sense of belonging’; “There is no 
set pattern for family life’; ‘‘Parents and chil- 
dren need to see each other’s point of view.” 
A report of a panel discussion on family mem- 
bership brings out several other concepts of a 
similar nature. The latter part of the unit is 
devoted to time and money management, how 
to solve personal problems, and a baby-sitter’s 
workshop. 

The psychology used is interesting and often 
clever, e.g., the method used for disposing of 
Advice to the Lovelorn columns (pages 91-92) 
without being heavy-handed about it. 

LesTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Department of Family Life 
Oregon State College 


Hebrew Marriage (A Sociological Study). 


New York: The Philo- 
1953. 271 pp. + xv. 


David R. Mace. 
sophical Library, 
$6.00. 

This study of Hebrew marriage as portrayed 
in the Old Testament is written from the point 
of view of an idealist who finds an abundance 
of evidence that “the Hebrews were from the 
beginning essentially monogamous, both in 
theory and practice . . . the impression that our 
habitual ascription to the Hebrews of wide- 
spread polygamy is both inaccurate and unjust.” 
He has “developed a strong conviction that po- 
lygamy was fundamentally alien to the true 
ideals of the Old Testament.’’ Moreover, “in 
their basic idealism,” the Hebrews ‘were prob- 
ably as devoted to the principle of monogamy 
as we are.” ; 

The author does not lightly arrive at these 
“convictions.” A great deal of research has 
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gone into this volume and the materials are 
handled with skill. He has read the basic 
anthropological and sociological works on the 
subject and is thoroughly at home with the 
writings of the best Old Testament scholars. 

He concludes that the only real justification 
for polygamy (polygyny) in the Old Testament 
was the “desire for an heir” since this was the 
“supreme end which marriage served.” In spite 
of this fact and the regulations concerning it 
Mace claims that “it is a mistake to assume that 
polygamy was therefore a form of marriage ac- 
ceptable to the Hebrew ideal. Like the levirate, 
it was a provision to cover a desperate necessity. 
For this reason it was sanctioned; but . . . for 
this reason alone.” 

The two principal types of polygamy prac- 
ticed were: (1) for purposes of securing off- 
spring and (2) that carried on by the rulers. 
Since many “evils” arose from the introduction 
of the harem and the plurality of wives, these 
practices were obviously against the “best inter- 
ests of the people.” Among the common peo- 
ple it was exceptional for the man to have an 
extra wife. (The sex ratio and the expense 
involved in polygamy regulate the number of 
polygamous marriages, though Mace does not 
stress this. ) 

The cases of Sarah and Hagar and Leah and 
Rachel illustrate “plainly the inevitable jeal- 
ousies which arise between two women who 
are the wives of one man.” Polygamy “de- 
gtades the marriage relationship.” It also “‘de- 
grades both men and women in any society in 
which it is widely practiced.” Domestic happi- 
ness in the Old Testament is “invariably asso- 
ciated with the monogamous union.” How- 
ever, “many members of the Old Testament 
community lived far below the monogamous 
ideal.” Yet, “the ideal remained, and the fact 
that almost every departure from it was attended 
with some greater or lesser disaster was not 
lost upon the public mind” and at last the 
monogamous ideal came “into its own.” 

Contrary to the writings of many scholars, 
Mace believes that the Hebrew wife was like 
a queen in her own home. He quotes with 
approval the statement of W. A. L. Elmslie: “It 
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is certain that in Jewish homes women attained 
an honour and dignity without parallel in an- 
tiquity.” 

This work covers most of the sexual relation- 
ships mentioned in the Old Testament and deals 
with them in the light of the times. He con- 
trasts the “inhibited Christian mind” and the 
“wholesome features of Old Testament mar- 
riage.”” Sex for the Hebrew wife was some- 
thing to be enjoyed. The author finds no evi- 
dence in the Old Testament of ‘those psycho- 
sexual disorders which abound in our time.” 

The book goes into great detail in the analy- 
sis of divorce regulations and practices among 
the Hebrews. 

It seems to the reviewer that, in spite of the 
amount of scholarship revealed in this study, 
the author deals in wish fulfillment and over- 
idealization with a considerable amount of sub- 
jective judgment. 

The writings of the Old Testament reflect 
the point of view of the men who edited and 
re-edited the various documents that were even- 
tually woven together. Did these men represent 
the so-called Hebrew “ideal” concerning mar- 
riage? How do we know? In the last analysis 
they were like historians who edited materials 
in order to prove or support a point of view. 
It would be interesting to know what writings 
were ignored, glossed over, or completely re- 
written, Even the best of Old Testament schol- 
arship meets a stone wall at this point, except 
in certain areas that are now well known. The 
Synoptic problem is another case in point. 

Furthermore, the general characteristics of 
polygamy which are described cannot be applied 
to this practice among other cultures. The idea 
that it inevitably leads to jealousy between the 
wives, judging from observations of trained 
anthropologists, is not true. 

Since the author believes that there is a crisis 
concerning marriage in our own time, he has 
sought to prove that even in the Old Testament, 
monogamy was the ideal, and that, therefore, 
it is inherently the “‘best’”’ system. 

In spite of these and several other limitations, 
the book is a contribution to the literature on 
the subject. It is well written and brings to- 
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gether a considerable amount of useful materials 
and information. 
Ray H, ABRAMS 


University of Pennsylvania 


The Teaching <—>» Learning Process. Na- 
thaniel Cantor. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1953. 350 pp. + xvi. $2.90. 

This discussion of teaching and learning in 
the classroom is frankly hortatory. Criticism of 
“orthodox” educational practice is combined 
with a proposed program of educational reform. 
Although the need for continued improvement 
in curriculum and administration is conceded, 
primary emphasis is given to re-forming the 
teacher. The strategy of reform focusses on 
developing teachers’ insights into self and pupils 
so as to foster the kinds of classroom interper- 
sonal relations which constitute a genuine 
“teaching <—> learning process”: Mr. Cantor’s 
summary term for the kind of interaction in 
which teacher and pupil are “partners in learn- 
ing.” The two-way arrow linking the terms 
represents the reciprocity essential to the teach- 
er’s “learning how to help the pupil learn.” 

Such qualities of interpersonal relations as 
authoritarianism, insecurity, anxiety, and defen- 
siveness—seen as stemming from deficiencies in 
teachers’ insight—can and do coexist with the 
best in “methods,” curricula, administration, 
and physical plant. The “teaching <— learn- 
ing process” is thereby frustrated, resulting in 
poor morale for teachers and pupils alike—and 
further, it is implied, in a large proportion of 
the poor educational outcomes which are the 
object of so much current public and profes- 
sional concern. On the other hand, interper- 
sonal relations which facilitate the “teaching 
<— learning process” do much to compensate 
for a school setting’s deficiencies in these other 
more frequently talked-about respects. Thus, 
the quality of interpersonal relations in the 
school is defined as a critical area in contem- 
porary education, needful of change, and pri- 
marily accessible to change through the teacher, 
who has the initiative in the classroom, 

The program for reforming teachers through 
developing insight into interpersonal relations 
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is embodied in a kind of in-service seminar 
which frequently seems to approximate group 
therapy. There are excerpts from such seminars 
which the author conducted at Columbia Teach- 
ers’ College on an experimental basis, under the 
rubric of ‘Improvement of Skill in Teaching.” 
The “teaching <— learning process’’ as he en- 
visions it is illustrated in the seminar procedure. 
The group moves from formal and abstract in- 
tellectualization to the immediate and personal, 
as the participants (all practicing teachers) are 
encouraged and challenged to discuss their own 
experiences with and feelings toward pupils 
and supervisors. Quotations from the protocols 
are used to illustrate sub-points of the book’s 
thesis, and a number appear as testimonials to 
the potency of the seminar in increasing insight 
and teaching skill. 

Many controversial issues are raised, both in 
the seminar discussions and in the text itself. 
Mr. Cantor courageously comes to grips with 
such matters as the aims of education, the prob- 
lem of freedom and authority, the question of 
the teacher’s major tasks and the limits of his 
responsibility, and the predicament of the 
teacher caught between the conflicting demands 
of his beliefs and training and the institutional 
pressures of his school setting. While issue 
may be taken with some of the explicit and im- 
plied generalizations related to these perplexing 
matters, the treatment is thought-provoking. 

As a whole, the book gives the impression 
of being well-grounded both in the empirical 
data of what happens in schools and in a realistic 
social psychological theory. If there is a major 
defect, it is that the reader is given too brief a 
glimpse of these groundings, but that is per- 
haps inevitable in so compact a presentation. 

Although apparently addressed primarily to 
teachers, its informal style and relative freedom 
from technical jargon should make this valuable 
reading for parents as well, who share with 
teachers many of the interpersonal problems 
involved in making the “teaching <—> learning 
process” work. 

EpWIN F, PIPER 
Family Study Center 
University of Chicago 
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Whom God Hath Joined. Phyllis Cook Martin, 
Ph.D. and Albert Martin, Jr., Ph.D. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
1953. 154 pp. $2.00. (Available through 
The Pennsylvania College for Women Book- 
store, Pittsburgh 3, Pa.) 

The authors of this book form a unique writ- 
ing team, Phyllis Cook Martin is Professor of 
Biology at Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Albert Martin, Jr. is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa. 

Although the authors state that no indoctrina- 
tion is intended, this volume is religiously ori- 
ented, Biblical quotations are sometimes uti- 
lized to emphasize their points of view. The 
following chapter headings are illustrative of 





this tendency; ‘Male and Female Created He 
Them,” ‘‘Vice and Virtue,” ‘Be Fruitful and 
Multiply,” “Replenish The Earth and Subdue 
It,” and “Let There Be Light.” 

While Whom God Hath Joined may not be 
considered as a textbook possibility by many 
marriage educators in colleges and universities, 
the book has very real value for church-related 
classes and study groups. Many ministers will 
find the volume useful with couples about to 
be married. The authors here have made reada- 
ble and understandable a vast amount of sound, 
scientific knowledge about marriage. 

DEAN JOHNSON 
Associate Professor of Social Welfare 
Florida State University 
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READINGS IN 
MARRIAGE AND THE 


FAMILY 


edited by Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


The most important, modern research in the field of 
marriage and the family, written by leading sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, is compiled and integrated 
in this widely adopted readings book. Thorough and 
varied in scope, the-book gives your students the bene- 
fit of the most significant current reporting on re- 
search findings—data which they would not find in 
the average text. 

The selections are well-balanced, unbiased, and clear- 
ly written. Selected to parallel and supplement the 
chapter organization found in most Marriage and 
Family texts, the readings clarify and at the same 
time amplify basic principles. It can be used as a basic 
text or to accompany any standard text in the field. 


5-56" x8-%"” © 460 pages °¢ Published 1952 


YOUTH AND 
MARRIAGE 
A Student Manual 


by Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


Designed to accompany the authors’ Building A Suc- 
cessful Marriage, Second Edition, this manual is suit- 
able for use in all functional courses in the prepara- 
tion for marriage and family living. Parallel assign- 
ments for all functional marriage texts are available 
in the workbook. 


The manual helps the student examine his own family 
background, to understand how this background has 
influenced his development, and how his present atti- 
tudes growing out of his past experience will affect 
his choice of a mate and his responses to his role as a 
spouse and parent. 

Published 1951 
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ANTICIPATING YOUR 
MARRIAGE 


By Robert O. Blood, 


University of Michigan 

$5.00 

Bound copies of this new text will be zeady in August 
in plenty of time for consideration as the required 


text in your fall and winter marriage courses. Because 

we want to be certain that you are able to weigh the 

teaching advantages of Professor Blood’s book, we 

will send your examination copy to your summer 

nr deliver it at the Minneapolis meetings in 
ugust. 


Although even the most recent empirical findings are 
reported ig nowhere is student interest sacrificed 
to pedantry. This book was written so it could be used 
with advantage even by students without previous 
training in the social sciences. But—at no point does 
the author compromise with the fact that this is a 
social science text. 


Pre-Publication evaluations from first readers: 


“Professor Blood has written in a clear and unpretentious 
ee eae Meaney S00, akeh strain the pa 
sonal experiences of dating, courtship, marriage, and 

effective living 's book shold i ae ee 
an reparation for ma >. 
Paorasson winsiox W. RHRMANN, University of 


*, Serer te came anew Whleh are net commneniy treated 
in books on marriage, ¢.g. ao, bow to break & 
relationship, social pressures oe dating and courtship. 

- The book discusses the yoy of our best current 
thinking on ee ae ry Wie les, motivations, 
and yeclinn schting 


Be toe Gat ih aes 
an ‘am 'e."—. 
falas aa A. marrage, and  f Oregon State Col 


“1, an wee ony Sree Dadoe pacha gg Pi mpeg rm 

an understanding of & goed Fal page Pu Bag diy Bop foo 
i Geosawe Le rye and interpreted. 

fk 

M, SMITH, JR., Pennsylvania Biante "College. 


“The special values of the book are its emphasis on and 
——— of interaction of the marriage partners and its 
introduction of the support of research findings. 


, not on form, 
R WILLIAM 


. .. The use of case materials readabili end > coves 
of reality to the text.”—DR. ews ilies H, _— 
Home omics, Michigan State 


The Free Press 
Glencoe, Illinois 
(0 Please send me a 60-day examination copy. 
(0 Deliver my copy in Minneapolis. 
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Guportant HARPER Books 


THE GROWING FAMILY 


A Guide for Parents 
Edited by Maxwell S$. Stewart. Foreword by Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 


Chapters in this book have alreacly helped thousands of parents—and thereby their 
children—to discover the ways co happicr family living. Here now assembled in 
one volume is the wealth of sound, common-sense advice gathered under the sponsor- 
ship of the Public Affairs Committee to answer the problems of child guidance and 
relationships encountered by every family. $3.50 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF BEING A WOMAN 


Understanding Ourselves and Our Children 
By Helen Sherman and Marjorie Coe. 


“This book will be widely read, helpful, and acceptable to thousands of women.” 
—Dr. Robert G. Foster, The Menninger Foundation. $3.95 


RE-EDUCATING 
THE DELINQUENT 


Through Group and Community Participation 
By S. R. Slavson 


“Should be of real benefit to . . . child guidance workers and indeed to all who are 
entrusted with the destiny of fragile childhood in a sorely troubled world.” 
—Sheldon Glueck. $3.75 
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